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Paintings and sculptures have flourished at the Albany Landfill. 
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People’s art museum blossoms at Albany Landfill 


by Richard List 


“Art is best when it forgets its name.” 
— Jean Dubuffet, French sculptor, painter 


ee 


y ery small brown birds make 
4 i pleasant, lulling “cheeps.” 
“\/ Waves from the San Francisco 
Bay drift to shore, carrying 
relaxing sounds. Many different types of 
birds create beautiful music. Happy dogs 
and people walk amidst the greenery. 
From this vantage point on the Albany 
peninsula, wonderful vistas of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco and Marin are 
revealed. People come here to fish for 
perch sometimes. 

On the north side of the Albany 
Landfill is a People’s Art Museum, of 
sorts, where art has flourished sponta- 
neously, arising from the grass roots of 
the community — an open-air museum 
without walls, without curators, without 
security guards or gold ropes to separate 
people from the paintings and sculptures. 
It is a casual, even funky, museum where 
art has flowered in a natural environment 
without censorship or  strictions. 

On this contestea ground, scores of 
homeless residents of the Albany landfill 
encampment lived until they were all dri- 
ven away and their dwellings bulldozed 
during police raids in the summer of 1999. 


Just as their shacks, huts and teepees 
once sprouted without any official permis- 
sion from the powers that be, scores of 


works of art have been placed here with- - 


out permission — by homeless and 
housed artists alike. Some of the art 
expresses support for the homeless com- 
munity in exile. There are many very edu- 
cated people who care about this place. 

There is folk art, outsider art, and some 
more sophisticated types on exhibit. Call 
it “plop art” — art that has been plopped 
down without official blessings. 

I have seen many art museums in the 
United States, Europe and Central 
America. I have also seen unusual art 
environments like this one in many loca- 
tions. I was so astounded when I first saw 
the outdoor art installation at the Albany 
Landfill in November, 2000, that I imme- 
diately called the American Visionary Art 
Museum in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
SPACES (Saving and Preserving Arts and 
Cultural Environments) in Los Angeles. 

Seymour Rosen of SPACES was very 
interested in what the artists had created at 
the Albany Landfill, so I sent him photos. 
(Rosen is the author of a book about 
California environments called in 
Celebration of Ourselves, and he helped 


See Grass-Roots Art Museum page 16 
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Anonymous Artists 
of the Albany Landfill 


by Osha Neumann 


jhe Albany landfill is a spit of 
overgrown rubble sticking out 
into San Francisco Bay. 

Doughty pioneering vegetation 


— feuuel pampas grass, coyote bush, ice 


plant and blackberries — roots in middens 
of broken concrete and twisted rebar. The 
landfill is home to migratory geese, 
greedy gulls, ponderous pelicans and ele- 
gant egrets, an assortment of lizards and 
snakes, and a peculiar black snail I 
haven’t seen anywhere else. 

And it was, for many years, home to 
the homeless. In the summer of 1999, the 
cops and bureaucrats and the city attorney 
of Albany conspired to drive them out. 
Their disgruntled, angry exodus was well 
chronicled at the time by Street Spirit. 
Now only their abandoned campsites 
remain. The landfill is no longer a place 
of human habitation. 

But it continues to host a wild and 
woolly art, largely anonymous, which 
pops up on you unexpectedly at a bend in 
the path, through a thicket of brush, by the 
side of the road. Some of this art was left 
behind by the homeless. Much of it has 
been created by transient artists with 
rents, mortgages and day jobs, attracted 
by the opportunity to work in public with- 
out the oversight of boards and commis- 


sions, curators and critics. 

Art at the landfill comes and goes. It has 
its seasons like the vegetation. There 
appeared one day a perfect arch of shop- 
ping carts, framing the entrance to the path 
that leads through dense patches of fennel 
that grow on the narrow neck of the landfill 
out to the wider tip known as “the Bulb.” A 
few weeks later it came down, not, we sus- 
pect, without help from person or persons 


-unknown. The shopping carts lay scattered 


about in a disordered jumble. It got built 
again. It came down again. It went up 
again. Down again. This time for good. 
Some pieces are more permanent than 
others. If you know which path to take off 
the main road, you’ll find a natural 


amphitheater with walls of twisted metal _ 


and blocks of concrete. High on one of the 
walls, on a huge concrete block shaped 
like a bone, someone created some years 
ago a bird woman, or angel, in any case a 
winged creature of rusted rebar and twist- 


“ed tin; and all around on the floor below 


are smaller constructions, assembled from 
the abundant industrial roughage which 
landfill artists mine for raw material. 

By the side of the road, a little further 
along, is a chunk of concrete on which is 
painted an ornate gold sword on a blue 
background. In the upper right hand cor- 
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See Artists of the Albany Landfill page 10 
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Nonprofit Execs Get Rich Off Homelessness : 


While San Francisco spends 
tens of millions of tax dollars 
to pay for the high salaries 
and perks of large charities, 
it builds very little housing 
for homeless people. 


A Raising Our Voices investigation 


by T.J. Johnston, MaryAnne Greb, 
Adrian Varnedoe, Michael Morgan, 
and Delfine Brody 


oters frequently tell pollsters 

that homelessness is San 

Francisco’s foremost problem. 

In response, politicians spend 
their days dumping money into social ser- 
vice programs designed to help street- 
dwellers — and more cynically, policing 
strategies designed to drive them out of 
town. Indeed, homelessness, or rather 
voter dissatisfaction with the city’s 
approach to the issue, helped topple may- 
ors Art Agnos and Frank Jordan. 

Yeti for all.the soundbites and fury, we 
know remarkably little about the extent of 
the crisis. of increasing ‘homelessness: — 
or how: effective the .city*s response to it 
has. been. Nobody. in city government 
knows how many homeless people there 
are in San Francisco. And estimates on 
how much taxpayer money is spent to 
address homelessness vary wildly: 

San Francisco officials have long 
played a manipulative game with statistics 
regarding the shopping-cart set. To the 
local media, city officials downplay the 
number of homeless people; when seeking 
federal funding they use another, far. larg- 
er figure. Throughout most of the 1990s, 
city staffers; under oath; told ‘the:U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development that 14,000 to 15,000 home- 
less people were living here. During the 
same time period, Mayor Willie Brown’s 
staff repeatedly put the number at 4,000 to 
6,000, in interviews they gave to the San 
Francisco Chronicle and Examiner. 

In recent months, Mayor Willie 
Brown’s point person on homelessness, 
George Smith, in the midst of doing a 
census of the unhoused, has put the figure 
at 5,000. Meanwhile, speaking out of the 
other side of their mouth, city officials 
claimed that San Francisco has 12,500 
homeless people in their application for 
federal funding in the year 2000. 

City officials have little notion of how 
much money is going into homeless ser- 


vice programs. In 1994, Board of 


Supervisors Budget Analyst Harvey Rose 
said the city spent $31.1 million addressing 
homelessness. But a couple of years later, 
another city document looking at that same 
period, the 1996 Continuum of Care report, 
put the figure at $82.7 million. 

Where does that money go? Public per- 
ception is that millions of taxpayer dollars 
go directly into the pockets of roofless 
people. While some money does go 
directly to homeless folks via General 
Assistance (the city welfare program that 
provides a meager monthly stipend for 
single homeless adults), far more goes to 
nonprofit agencies to provide social ser- 
vices like job training, mental health 
counseling, and drug rehabilitation. 


Raising Our Voices 
This article was written by the unhoused 
journalists of Raising Our Voices, a train- 
ing program conducted by Media Alliance 


that teaches investigative reporting and 
| research skills to homeless and low- 
income people. For more information, 
i contact Rebeka Rodriguez at Media 
Alliance: (415) 546-6334, ext. 310. 


Pigeons swirl past a homeless man asleep on the grass along Geary Street in San Francisco. 


Raising Our Voices examined the finan- 
cial records of 15 of the city’s biggest 
homeless-serving nonprofits and found that 
the vast majority of the money pumped 
into the nonprofits goes not to food, cloth- 
ing, or housing for homeless people, but to 
the salaries of social workers and man- 
agers. The top execs at the city’s biggest 
homeless-focused chatities typically earn 
more than $160,000 annually." 2° * 

An examination of public documents, 
including IRS filings and city audits, puts 
Alfonso Acampora, the executive director 
of Walden House, a drug rehab operation, 
at the top of the salary heap. In fiscal year 
1998, the most recent year for which 
records were available, Acampora brought 
in a hefty $254,533 in total compensation. 
Only the salary of San Francisco AIDS 
Foundation chief Patricia L. Christen, 
whose pay was $188,119 in 1998, rivals 
that figure. 

Last year Catholic Charities of San 
Francisco paid each of its top five execs 
more than $100,000. HomeBase, a non- 
profit with a $420,000 total budget, spent 
roughly $100,000, nearly a quarter of its 


total overhead, paying its executive direc- 


tor, Martha Fleetwood. 


Other expenses, such as travel, confer-— 


ences, lobbying and fundraising, also raise 
eyebrows. IRS records show that Catholic 
Charities spent $385,007 on travel and 
conferences in FY ‘98; Walden House 
spent $312,735 on travel; and the S.F. 
AIDS Foundation spent $1 million on lob- 
bying expenses and almost $4 million on 
fundraising. Our curiosity piqued, Raising 
Our Voices followed the paper trail to the 
offices of the nonprofits themselves. 


$ $ $ 


In July, 2000, the Palace of Fine Arts 
hosted a graduation ceremony of a differ- 
ent sort. The new graduates weren’t wear- 
ing funny hats or clutching diplomas, and 
nobody was telling them to go into plas- 
tics — they were celebrating their suc- 
cessful completion of drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation. Walden House, the state’s 
largest substance-abuse treatment pro- 
gram, was welcoming its grads into a 
brave new, clean and sober world. 

Most had started with nothing, coming 
from the streets or jail. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the people who enter the program, 
according to Walden House Foundation 


Billy James Hensley (at left) and Peter Armstrong, both Vietnam Pat Mazzera photo 


Lydia Gans photo 


veterans, enjoy a moment in the sun at United Nations Plaza. 


Director Chris Canter, are low- or no- 
income upon admission — the lack of a 
stable environment is often a byproduct of 
their addictions. 

Walden House began humbly in 1969 
as a safe house for runaways in San 
Francisco’s Haight-Ashbury District, 
ground zero of that decade’s countercul- 
ture. Today, half of Walden’s caseload is 
in San Francisco, with the rest spread 
throughout California. Along with resi- 
dential and outpatient programs for adults, 
Walden’s services also include treatment 
for prison inmates, adolescents, adults 
with HIV and mental health issues, and 


also job-skills training. 

In San Francisco alone, Walden oper- 
ates seven facilities. In its three decades of 
existence, ever-expanding Walden Heuse 
has seen 20,000 people complete its: pro- 
grams; and it boasts of its alumni’s 
accomplishments as any school or college 
would. Canter, himself a graduate of the 
adult program, regales listeners with the 
story of a 19-year-old homeless woman 
who completed the program and eventual- 
ly won a full scholarship to Harvard and 
earned her Ph.D. in psychology — she 
now runs a 780-bed treatment facility at 


See Nonprofit Execs Get Rich page 19 
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A Green Party mayor 
attacks homeless activists 
and spurns all appeals to 
increase winter shelter and 
repeal the sleeping ban. 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


t has been a long struggle and a near- 

ly endless wait. When Santa Cruz 

voters elected three new City 

Councilmembers in November of 
1998, activists opposed to the draconian 
Sleeping Ban rejoiced, finally seeing the 
end of MC 6.36.010 (section A and B), 
better known as the Sleeping Ban. The 
much-despised law targets homeless peo- 
ple for police action, ticketing, arrests, 
and prosecution for sleeping between the 
hours of 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. virtually 
anywhere outdoors or in a vehicle. Using 
a blanket (“bedding”) is also illegal 
between 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. 

While running for office two years 
ago, City Councilmembers Chris Krohn, 
Keith Sugar, and Tim Fitzmaurice 
expressed various levels of opposition to 
the law, and had received the endorse- 
ment of both the Green Party of Santa 
Cruz County and the Committee to 
Repeal the Sleeping Ban. Their opposition 
to the systematic persecution of homeless 
people appears to have vanished immedi- 
ately after their electoral victories. 

Two years of inaction 

In December, 1998, Councilmember 
Katherine Beiers formed the Task Force to 
Examine the Camping Ordinance. Nearly 
20 meetings were held with council mem- 


bers and the community, but the Sleeping 
not ended. Instead, in February, 


change : lowering fines and reducing the 
jail sentences for sleeping ban violations. 
The City Council set up the Homeless 
Issues Task Force (HITF) in August, 1999. 
The HITF held more than 40 public com- 
mittee and subcommittee meetings, spent 
hundreds of hours, wrote two reports, gave 
two full presentations to the City Council, 
and made 35 separate recommendations. In 
May of 2000, then-Mayor Keith Sugar lis- 
tened to task force members and Santa 
Cruz County Social Services representa- 


fives, including Susan Mauriello, the 


County’ s Chief Financial Officer. After all 
this work, all the public meetings and com- 
munity input, Sugar took no action on any 
of the recommendations. 

In June, 2000, the City Council, with 
only Lucy Kemnitzer of the HITF present 
(and only her. by accident), dumped virtu- 
ally all of the recommendations HITF had 
made to improve the treatment of home- 
less people in Santa Cruz. The City 
Council specifically disavowed provisions 
requiring the council and courts to respect 
even their own minor changes, made in 
February, 1999, which had been delayed 
by the City Attorney. 

Then, in May of 2000 (after a sleep-in 
at City Council, a pie-in-the-pusser 
“award,” a sit-in at the mayor’s office, 
two initiative drives gathering thousands 


_and acting after «midnight: Wi 


Amnesty for Sleepcrimes! 


of signatures in favor of ending the 
Sleeping Ban, and a hunger strike where 
scores of participants fasted from sleep 
and food), the council finally voted on a 
first reading to establish safe sleeping 
zones. Sleeping Ban activists celebrated. 


City Council wilts under pressure 


Whether merely a gesture designed to 
placate liberal critics, or a genuine 
impulse bungled through back-room deal- 
ing and half-hearted implementation, the 
City Council quickly wilted under attack 
by conservative politicians, hostile media, 
the local police, and key businesses like 
Plantronics and Texas Instruments who 
angrily opposed the safe sleeping zones. 

On a 4-3 vote on June 28, 2000, at 1:30 
a.m., the council narrowly defeated the 
proposed safe sleeping zones, arresting 
and barring one of the two authors as he 
pointed out the council was violating the 
state Brown Act. -by-interiupting- ctitics 

wit -ade- 
quate prior notice to the public. ‘That law- 
suit, involving dozens of Brown Act vio- 


lations by the Santa Cruz City Council _ 


under then-Mayor Sugar, is still pending. 
To deflect criticism from its retreat 
from the safe sleeping zones, the City 
Council unanimously passed a second res- 
olution, authored by Councilmember 
Christopher Krohn, which directed coun- 
cil staff to work with the Homeless 
Services Center to identify other suitable 
sites to house the homeless as an alterna- 
tive to city streets or sidewalks. The Parks 
and Rec Department, police, and City 
Manager’s offices — all uninterested in 
expanding homeless shelter or restoring 
homeless civil rights —— did absolutely 
nothing to implement this measure. 
Krohn, Fitzmaurice, and Sugar refused 
to raise the Sleeping Ban issue or offer an 
ounce of leadership. By early November, 
2000, when approached by homeless 
activists, Homeless Services Center 
Director Ken Cole confirmed that no one 
from city government had approached 
him on the Krohn resolution, even though 
that was the measure’s clear directive. 
Santa Cruz City Manager Dick Wilson 
issued a memo dismissing the question. 
At council meetings on July 25 and 
August 1, Fitzmaurice voted against 
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putting the Sleeping Ban on the ballot. 
Green Party’s Homeless Plank 


On November 28, 2000, Tim 
Fitzmaurice, a Green Party member, 
became the first Green mayor of Santa 
Cruz. The Green Party of California 
states, as part of its homeless plank: 

“Today homeless people are hounded, 
threatened, and often cannot obtain badly 


~ needed services. Though affordable hous- 


ing could help alleviate the problem of 
homelessness, the homeless have needs 
that go beyond housing. The Green Party 
calls for measures to help the homeless: 
Expand community-based services for the 
homeless and make them more readily 
available. Repeal all laws that criminalize 
any facet of homelessness or helping the 
homeless. Abolish anti-sleeping laws, 
especially in areas which don’t have ade- 
quate open space, shelter and sleeping 
areas for the homeless.” 


Yet when Councilmembers, Krohn, and 
Sugar made their only real attempt to 


change the Sleeping Ban in December, 
1998, Fitzmaurice spurned these Green 
Party positions and joined the hostile 
majority criminalizing sleep for the poor. 

A year and half later, in the summer of 
2000, Fitzmaurice hammered nails in the 
coffin. First, he had proposed an out- 
landish resolution for the voters that 
would have made simply being in a vehi- 
cle at night — not just falling asleep in 
one — a crime, while legalizing sleeping 
on the sidewalk outside the vehicle. Then 
on July 25 and again on August 1, he 
joined Krohn and Sugar, who voted to kill 
discussion of any proposal to put the 
Sleeping Ban on the November ballot — 
a key demand of homeless activists. 

Under Fitzmaurice’s new mayoral 
gavel, the City Council recessed on 
Tuesday, December 12, 2000, having 
taken no action to increase shelter or 
restore the right to sleep for homeless 
people. In the last council meeting before 
their month-long Christmas recess, in the 
wake of freezing rains and the death by 
freezing of “Boxer” Billy Denison, Mayor 
Fitzmaurice turned aside pleas to put any- 
thing on the agenda regarding increased 
winter shelter or the Sleeping Ban. 

A church fire had actually reduced the 
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Rally, All You Homeless 
With Any Strength Left 


by Claire J. Baker 


March naked and barefoot 

up to the White House gate. 
Bring your hungry kids and dogs, 
don’t mince words, 

don’t hold back. 


Expose “naked” truths, 

“bare” facts of what you go through 
daily. Fantasize that the 
Pennsylvania Avenue affluent 

will kiss your cold feet, 

offer a nice green lawn on which 

to sleep, your bodies covered 

with leafy branches from the Tree 
of Kindness. 


Leave only when you receive 

a blanket, warm boots, living wages, 
safe shelter, a bag of apples 

to share with homeless people 

too weak to march. 


In leaving, insist that a white wall 
of surrender be engraved with names 
of all the fallen homeless. 


amount of survival shelter available in the 
Interfaith Satellite Shelter Program, while 
the state had refused to allow the barbed- 
wire-ringed Armory’s parking lot to be 
used as a vehicular sleeping spot. In spite 
of apparently having the votes to decrimi-: 
nalize sleeping in vehicles and outside, 
Mayor Fitzmaurice denounced activists 
for trying to shame the City into action, 
calling such efforts “harassment, intimida- 
tion, [and] insult.” 

At the December 12th council meeting, 
Mayor Fitzmaurice blatantly cut off one 
of the authors, Sleeping Ban opponent 
Robert Norse, from public comment, after 
extending it for every other speaker. This 
differential treatment followed two ee 
arrests in a six-week period. - : 

2 ‘On: October 31, 'then- hiatal Keith 
sual directed an arrest of Norse at the 
council meeting for making a silent, 
“more blah blah,” hand-signal motion. 
Norse’s “yak yak” motion with thumb and 
fingers was a traditional inoffensive silent 
signal, indicating criticism of 
Fitzmaurice’s $1.5 million grant that 
handed the Dolphin Apartments over to 


See Still Waiting for Justice page 18 
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‘““We’ve been trying to stop © 
the police from doing their 
command-and-control rou- 
tine on mentally disabled 
people.... Folks end up trau- 
matized after they were cry- 


ing out for treatment.” 
— Jennifer Friedenbach 


by Terry. Messman 


omeless people, psychiatric 
survivors and their allies took 
to the streets of San Francisco 
on December 12 to demand an 
end to forced psychiatric treatment, and 
protection from police abuse of mentally 
disabled people living on the streets. 
About 150 protesters mobilized by the 
Coalition on Homelessness marched into 
a meeting of the San Francisco Health 
Commission loudly chanting, “Treat us, 
don’t beat us!” The activists entered the 
high-ceilinged, chandeliered meeting 
room of the Health Commission and com- 
mandeered the packed public hearing. 
Kathleen Gray of the Coalition on 
Homelessness subjected the Health 
- Commission to a forceful reading of four 
key demands for far-reaching reforms in 
the City’s mental health system, “none of 
which can be implemented without the 
Health Department.” 
The four demands are: 
~* Train the police in more humane 
ways of responding to people in crisis on 
the streets. The typical police response of 
“command and control” only causes 
“more trauma — thrusting people further 
into psychiatric crisis,” said Gray. 


Resist all efforts to expand forced. 


psychiatric treatment and involuntary con- 


ofineméntoThe-S Fc Health:€Commission; © 


Gray said, should “form a sanctuary from 
this violation of civil rights. If it is passed 
in California, the Health Department 
should refuse to participate.” 

¢ Protect the civil and human rights of 
homeless people. “Since 1993,” Gray 
said, “San Francisco police officers have 
issued over 100,000 citations to homeless 
people for such so-called crimes as sleep- 
ing or sitting in public. The Health 
Department has consistently teetered on 
the edge of participating in.these. abuses 
by having their outreach workers respond 
to merchants and neighbors who don’t 
like to look at someone so poor.” 

¢ Implement consumer-directed mental 
health treatment available on demand and 
stop cutbacks of mental-health services. 

The protesters defiantly refused to 
leave the packed Commission chambers 
until those demands were met; several 
were prepared to be arrested for staging a 
nonviolent sit-in, an act of civil disobedi- 
ence. Roma Guy, president of the Health 
Commission and a longtime supporter of 
homeless rights, refused to ask the San 
Francisco police to arrest the activists. 

Instead, the Health Commission was 
forced to close down its meeting, and the 
jubilant protesters marched out into the 
street proclaiming it a victory for the 
homeless movement against what they 
called an unresponsive mental-health 
bureaucracy and abusive police force. 
In a seeming paradox, activists called 
| for Wastly expanded mental health treat- 
' ment-on demand, but simultaneously 
demanded that city officials reject all 
efforts to expand involuntary psychiatric 
treatment. On closer analysis, the seeming- 
ly opposed demands to expand voluntary 
treatment while resisting forced treatment 
are interrelated parts of a thoughtful pro- 
posal that could, if implemented, transform 
the way San Francisco treats homeless 
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“RESIST THE CRIMINALIZATION OF MENTAL ILLNESS. TREAT Us, Don’t Beat Us!” - 


A banner used by the Coalition on Homelessness at their protest at S.F. City Hall. 


State legislators like Helen Thomson use the undeniable 
need for more mental health services as a Trojan Horse 
for their calculated attempt to drastically curtail the civil 
liberties of mental health consumers. 


mentally disabled people. 

Under the current system, homeless 
people with mental disabilities often are 
sorely neglected for years, until the lack of 
accessible mental health services, coupled 
with hunger, stress, sleep deprivation and 
exposure to the elements, send them into a 
crisis on the streets. Once in crisis, “‘treat- 
ment” begins with heavy-handed and 


sometimes abusive police intervention and 


-detainment under the 5150 process, often 


followed by an. extremely ‘expensive con- : 
finement in a locked psychiatric ward; 


finally, it ends with the person discharged 
back to the streets, still homeless and now 
reeling from the trauma of coercive and 
invasive psychiatric treatment. 


Crying out for treatment 


At a rally at Civic Center Plaza preced- 
ing the protest march, Jennifer 
Friedenbach of the Coalition on 
Homelessness denounced the mistreatment 
homeless people receive at the hands of 
San Francisco’s mental health system. She 


said, ““We’ ve been trying to stop the police © 


from doing their command-and-control 
routine on mentally disabled people. Folks 
end up brutalized. Folks end up dead. 
Folks end up traumatized after they were 
crying out for treatment.” 

A coalition of police accountability 
groups, homeless organizations and men- 
tal health advocates is pressuring the San 
Francisco police to undertake a program 
called “Police Crisis Intervention” that 
would train police in every precinct how 
to respond more humanely and safely to 
individuals in crisis on the streets. This 
more compassionate approach has been 
successfully carried out by the police in 
Memphis, Tennessee, said Friedenbach. 

In spite of the evident reluctance of the 
SFPD, the coalition succeeded in getting 
the S.F. Board of Supervisors to fund this 
more humane approach last year. “We got 
Tom Ammiano to shove it down their 
throats,” she said. But even though the 
supervisors funded the police training pro- 
ject at $180,000, “the cops turned it down,” 
she said. “They wanted to use half the 
money for weapons training — the exact 
opposite of what they should be doing.” 

Nevertheless, the coalition is still 
demanding full implementation of Police 
Crisis Intervention. “It’s going to stop 
people from being locked down, put in the 
hospital, being traumatized and going fur- 


ther into crisis,” said Friedenbach. 
A long trail of broken promises 


Sally Zinman, director of the 
California Network of Mental Health 
Clients, told the rally that people were 
“crying out’ for better mental health care. 
“We know what works — treatment on 
demand, voluntary treatment,” she said. 


_ After the deinstitutionalization of men- 
“tal- health clients: from ‘the largé state psy- 


~ehiatric-~hospitals three decades: ago, - 


“community services didn’t follow people 
into the community,” Zinman said. 
Deinstitutionalization from the inhu- 
mane dumping grounds called state hospi- 
tals was necessary, advocates say, but the 
inattention of public officials to the needs 
of those discharged created a tragic lack 
of services that has made it very difficult 
for people to survive in the community. 
Many psychiatric survivors look back 
at the last 30 years as a trail of broken 
promises by California officials — hous- 
ing that was never built, community- 
based mental health services that were 
never delivered, counseling programs that 
never got off the ground, humane board- 
and-care facilities that were never funded. 
The fallout of those broken promises is 
now on the streets all around us, with the 
explosion of homelessness among psychi- 
atric survivors who have sought that 
promised help and never found it. 

“We were victimized after we were 
deinstitutionalized, when services didn’t 
follow us into the community,” Zinman 
said. “And now they’re blaming the. vic- 
tims for their own suffering. We need vol- 
untary, holistic treatment that is humane 
and respectful, and community services in 
an atmosphere of choice and freedom.” 


The fight against forced treatment 


For the past year, State Assembly 
member Helen Thomson (D-Davis) has 
been spearheading an attempt in the 
California legislature to severely weaken 
long-standing civil-rights protections for 
mental health consumers. Thomson and 
her allies are attempting to gut the 
Lanterman-Petris-Short (LPS) Act, a cru- 
cial safeguard of constitutional rights that 
places strict legal limits on the power of 
the courts, police and psychiatrists to con- 
fine or medicate people against their will. 
Under the LPS Act, individuals can be put 
on a psychiatric hold only if they are 
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found to be a threat to themselves or oth- 
ers, or so gravely disabled that they are 
unable to attend to their basic survival. 
The patients rights movement worked 
to establish these legal safeguards because 
of the untold human suffering caused by | 
the mass warehousing of patients in what 
many psychiatric survivors charge were 
not hospitals at all, but psychiatric dun- 
geons where helpless inmates were 
neglected, mistreated, abused by security 
guards, and forcibly injected with power- 
ful neuroleptic drugs that caused perma- 
nent neurological damage. . 
Thomson’s proposed “reforms” to the 
LPS Act would virtually demolish its con- . 
stitutional safeguards, and would permit 
the involuntary detention and forced treat- 
ment of anyone deemed by any psychia- 
trist to face a “serious risk of substantial 
deterioration” because of a mental disabil- 
ity. This is an entirely subjective criterion 
that no one can define adequately. 
Psychiatrists have long acknowledged that 
they are unable to foretell whether a men- 
tal condition will worsen or not in a par- 
ticular individual in a given time period. 
Billions for the drug companies 
Not surprisingly, giant pharmaceutical 
corporations are the ardent allies .of 
Thomson’s proposal and similar plans for 
forced outpatient treatment around the 
nation. Corporate drug purveyors stand to 
gain billions in profits if they are given 
the green light to cram their “anti-psy- 
chotic” medications down the throats of 
unwilling consumers against their will. — 
Many of the most commonly prescribed 
neuroleptic drugs have been proven to - 
cause long-lasting, irreversible brain dam- 
age and neurological dysfunction. 
Despite that risk, many mental-health 
consumers seek out these medications 


oubecause they believe the benefits: out- 
s weigh: the harms:Voluntary: treatment:on | 


demand would preserve consumers’ rights 
to choose such prescription medications, 
and other forms of treatment as well. 

The Coalition on Homelessness argues 
that rather than expanding involuntary 
treatment, society must expand what it 
calls “consumer-directed mental health 
treatment,” including counseling, nutrition- 
al help, supportive housing, board-and-care © 
facilities, health care, job training, recovery 
programs, and SSI advocacy. 

This entire range of treatment would 


‘form ’a humane system of care that would 


offer homeless mentally disabled people a 
better chance to survive. Yet in a bitter 
irony, even as Thomson proposes dracon- 
ian legislation to expand forced treatment, 
an erosion of mental health services has 
harmed the continuum of care in San 
Francisco and across the state. 

Only half of the people seeking mental 
health treatment actually received it last 
year, according to San Francisco officials. 
At the Health Commission protest, Gray 
said to the commissioners: “For the past 
several years, in spite of a budget surplus, 
the city has continued the erosion of men- 
tal health services by making deep cuts... 
Last year as Health Commissioners, you — 
cut $4.7 million from community mental 
health services to help put a dent in the 
deficit at San Francisco General Hospital. 
This was unacceptable.” 

The erosion of services is also unac- 
ceptable at the statewide level. State legis- 
lators like Thomson use the undeniable 
need for more mental health services as, a 
Trojan Horse for their calculated attempt 
to drastically curtail the civil liberties of 
mental health consumers. They must be 
challenged to cease their crusade for a 
reactionary psychiatric lockdown, and 
work instead to revive the vitally needed 
mental health services that have fallen 
into a state of shameful neglect. 
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Resist the Criminalization of Mental Illness 


Fact Sheet compiled by the Coalition on. 
Homelessness, San Francisco 


cross the nation, there is a great need for pub- 

licly funded mental health care. Both the debil- 

itating nature of mental disabilities and the lack 

of adequate health insurance to cover these dis- 
abilities often thrust individuals into poverty. 
Unfortunately, in San Francisco we have a system that is 
nowhere near meeting the need. The result: Individuals 
with mental illnesses unnecessarily end up in the hands of 
the police, and are then locked up in jails and hospitals. 


Mental Illness in San Francisco 


¢ Over 50 percent of those seeking mental health treat- 
ment last year never received it. — 1999/2000, CMHS 
« Approximately 3,000 people go to S.F. General 
Hospital Psychiatric Emergency Services for severe psy- 
chiatric crisis every year — people who have not had 
previous contact with the mental health system. 
— Phyllis Harding, DPH 
* A large proportion of homeless people are veterans, 
and 35 percent of them are mentally ill. The Veterans 
Administration does not provide residential treatment ser- 
vices, nor outpatient therapy. —Swords to Plowshare, 2000 
¢ There are an estimated 2,000-2,700 individual par- 
ents receiving CAL-Works (welfare for families) who are 
in need of mental health treatment. — SF DHS, 1999 
« Approximately 30-40 percent of homeless San 
_ Franciscans are mentally ill; this could be as many as 
“5,600 homeless people with mental illnesses, ; re TSE 


Mentally Ill People in S.F. Jails 


commit violence. —MacArthur Risk Assessment, 8/99 


behavior.” — SFPD, 2000 
tem. — Jail Psychiatric Services, 12/2000 


Services, 12/2000 


Project of Forensic Services, DPH, 1991 
The Housing Crisis 


_ Hou sing. Plan, 1 995. 


* Individuals with mental illnesses are more likely to be 
victims of violence, rather then perpetrators. Persons with 
psychiatric conditions are not more likely than others to 


One in four police calls are responses to individuals 
in psychiatric crisis, or individuals “acting with bizarre 


¢ From January to November, 2000, in San Francisco 
jails, 9,907 unduplicated assessments for mental illnesses 
took place, and 5,198 resulted in admission into the sys- 


* Eleven percent of San Francisco’s County Jail pop- 
ulation have persistent and severe mental illnesses. Of 
those, 85 percent are homeless. — Jail Psychiatric 


¢* One quarter of arrestees booked in San Francisco 
were found to have contact with Mental Health Services. 
— SF Prisoners as Multi-System Users, Research 


* Approximately 30-40 percent of homeless San 
Franciscans are mentally disabled. These individuals are 
often shut out of the shelter system, comprising only 5-15 
percent of the shelter population. — Polaris Study, 1993 

* Only two percent of the San Francisco Mental 
Health system’s clients can be housed in supported inde- 
pendent living. — Division of Mental Health Supported 


“MeKinney Application, ‘Fall, 2000 


% Approximately 40 percent of the individuals ‘seen by 


_ & About 4,000 individuals ‘who receive County Adult ; Psychiatric Emergency Services were homeless, — Aline 
Assistance have mental illnesses. — Dorothy Enisman, During a December protest at S.F. City Hall, activists § Wommack, Director, Psychiatric Emergency Services, 
DHS, 2000 challenged the criminalization of mental illness. 1994/5 


é : ¢ Over half (650) of the beds in board-and-care facili- 
Involuntary Commitment in S.F. Psychiatric Emergency Services under a 5150 in San ! 


~ San Francisco. has the highest 5150 rate in the state. Francisco is $162 per hour, while outpatient treatment ee ae tees ee 
5150s involve people being involuntarily detained for 72 services cost approximately half that or $76 per hour. The National Picture 
hours for psychiatric evaluation. — Bill McConnell, — Jo Ruffin, Division of Mental Health, 1996 
Division of Mental Health, 1996 « Often, people 5150d to Psychiatric Emergency * Just under a quarter of the population in the United 
+ In 1997, there were 3694 separate incidents of Services are literally discharged to the streets because no States will experience an episode of mental illness in 
5150s. —Phyllis Harding, 3/98 other option in either Social Services or Mental Health is _ their lifetime. — Rogier, 1990 
+ Due to the involuntary nature of 5150s, the process available due to limited capacity. oa OES * The nation’s prisons and jails held an estimated 
.ds: intrusive and counter-therapeutic,:and_can resultip.; ofimersencn Services 52°40 Sees so, . Mei ma ‘ ve eae cap 2 ill: pamates in Bares — paetreiated 
n een mental health services losi tim 251% Contrary,to, the, state law’ that’ states peop é have a’ ess, Sa ge tas Ca ts 
the system. At the same time, it is a response snecnee right to treatment in the least Ptestrictive “setting, 51508 vd DavRatés of homelessness: 5 ekeinadt then! doublesamong 
only after an emergency takes place. present the most costly response to psychiatric illness in mentally ill inmates than others. — Associated Press, 
« The average cost for one person just to be seen by __ the most restrictive setting. 6/99 


Telephone Recording 
(for too many homeless) 
by Claire J. Baker 


Sorry, callers. 
/We are unable to grant bh 
the savior you request. — 
But we DO wish'‘to please, 
so... if you care to settle for 
a lesser god and you are 
calling from a-cell phone 

in an alleyway or dump, 

stay on the line 
and the next archangel will © 
assist you. Otherwise, 

press two. Thank you 

for calling heaven. 


In Here, Out There 
by Leroy F. Moore Jr. 


Can’t Rest 


by Leroy F. Moore Jr. 


In here, slouched in my oversized wheelchair 
Locked down in this pissy black cell 

_|.God! I’m not doing so well 

| Bleeding from my POW, POW. daily: Dea 


-Qut there, living on the hard, cold streets: 
No cot, no heat and nothing to eat 

Living on the dirty, trashy streets or 

| In this tiny, smelly cell, damn both is hell 


I can’t rest 
| My disabled brothers and sisters SNe 
"| Are dragged, shot and beaten to. death 


Society is scared of him 

Big, black and mentally ill 

Take him away and give him more pills 
In here inmates are family 

Out there there’s no community 
Understand my reality 


I can’t sleep 

My disabled brothers and sisters 
are living on the streets 

The ADA has done nothing for me 


No rehabilitation in here 
Forced medication out there 
No wonder I live in fear 


Community leaders marching out there Listen to my life : : 
My family walking on death row in here Celebrate Diversity 
Our savior is waiting for all of us up there Got raped in a shelter by Lynda Cobden 

Got robbed on the streets 


Out of my wheelchair, 

Zzzzzz frying in the electric chair 
Out on the mean streets, bang, bang, shot by police 
In here, out there, tell me what’s the difference 


We are different but equal she said. 

Madeline had a stutter in grammar school and 
her sentences had to be frequently repeated 
for others to understand her. 


Three strikes and now I’m in prison for life 


I can’t rest 
28 million dollars for Ed Roberts’ Campus 


Can’t even get my SSI ‘cause I have no address Paul had a lisp so it was as if his words echoed three 


i times and he too had to repeat. His eyes were so 
5 clos 8 S un M paver earnest and his head was bent with determination. 
by Claire J. Baker 


Poised on the western bridge 
a huge golden nest... 
Flocks of homeless 


freshly bathed 
and full of zest 
float off from its ridge 


Does anybody care 
Disabled youth abused in foster care 
Segregated in school and now on welfare 


Rose was picked last for kickball at P.E. Her running 
was considered slow as she limped a bit but nothing was 
going to hold Rosie back because she had determination. 
My disabled brothers and sisters are put to rest 
| On the streets, in psychiatric wards and in prison 


But I feel your spirit and anger in my chest 


We can celebrate strengths and minimize differences and 
use it as an opportunity to grow in patience and kindness, 
to see all the shades of human potential and 

notice all the strengths and challenges of humanity. 

No one is self-contained with all ingredients, 

and that is why we form a community. 
Each unique person offers a special truth. 


I won’t rest 
Your spirit and anger won’t rest 
We won’t let you rest 


up over the fabled Gate 
toward a feast of hope, 
a fullness of rest. 


cet NCO DREN PAE een 
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Throwing the Homeless Out of Their Homes 


by Melissa Goldberg and Gayle 
McCallum 


housands of years ago, in the 

land of Palestine, people would 

come from all over the country- 

side to pray at the Temple. One 
man, out of the many that came, was very 
special. At the sight of a homeless person 
sitting on the street, he would stop and 
shake their hand and then continue on his 
way. He did this for many years until one 
year he stopped coming. He had died. The 
kindness he bestowed upon his fellow 
human beings has allowed his legend to 
remain to this day. 

Not unlike this kind man, many people 
in Santa Cruz can be seen treating the 
homeless with abundant compassion and 
generosity. The numerous social organiza- 
tions and support from the community 
seems to demonstrate the effort that Santa 
Cruz has put into alleviating the burdens 
of homelessness. The mystery that 
remains is why the community still toler- 
ates the sleeping and sitting bans. 

The sleeping and sitting bans were put 
into effect in 1978 to assist with the grow- 
ing problems of the presence of the “tran- 
sient element” (homeless). Section 
6.36.010 of the Santa Cruz Municipal 
Code, the section discussing camping, 
states that no one is allowed to “sleep at 
any time between the hours of 11 p.m. to 
8:30 a.m.... under any structure not 
intended for human occupancy, whether 
with or without bedding, tent, hammock, 
or other similar protection or equipment.” 
It is also forbidden to display bedding and 
any sort of tent equipment without per- 
mission 0: the city. 

Besides sleeping conditions, the home- 
less face sitting conditions which affect 


2 


theit daytime activities: During the dayj: 
according to: Section 9:50.012 of the Santas 


Cruz Municipal Codes, sitting is prohibit- 
ed within 10 feet of any entranceway into 
or exit from a building; within 10 feet of 
any building window; within four feet of 
any drinking fountain or any public tele- 
phone; within 15 feet of any cash-disbur- 
sal machine, outdoor vending machine, 
outdoor money-changing machine, or any 
outdoor machine or device which disburs- 
es or accepts coins or paper currency. 

The laws also include not blocking 
public ways; defined as: “any public 
place... which serves primarily for the 
movement of pedestrians, vehicular, or 
bicycle traffic from one area to another” 
(Santa Cruz Municipal Code). 

These bans against basic human needs 


and rights are detrimental for those 


involved, especially the homeless popula- 
tion of Santa Cruz. By looking at the 
political, economic, and social aspects of 
the issue surrounding the sleeping and sit- 
ting bans, it become obvious that these 
municipal codes must be repealed and 
replaced by more productive solutions 
that get to the root of the problem. 

Since the 1960s, Santa Cruz has had its 
fair share of people coming and going. It 
has been the place where the liberal types 
have always been welcomed. Due to these 
factors a large homeless population devel- 
oped and came to call Santa Cruz its 
home. With the continuation of the politi- 
cally liberal feeling in Santa Cruz, more 
and more homeless people have found the 
county to be a comfortable place to live, 
especially because of the high tolerance 
level for people of all sorts. 

When the sleeping and sitting bans 
came into effect, many people were 
shocked at the drastic codes. Many “home- 
less supporters and activists purport that 
the sleeping ban is designed to keep home- 
less people out of the downtown area. The 
downtown businesses have put pressure on 
lawmakers to pass regulations for fear that 


Though shelter shortages force people to sleep on the streets, Santa Cruz criminalizes sleeping outdoors. . 


Due to the enforcement of sleeping and sitting bans in Santa Cruz, many homeless 
people are scared and fear what will happen to them. It is already hard enough to 
be on the streets at night; but to constantly be thinking about getting caught by the 
police, even though there is nowhere else to g0, is horrible. 


homeless people will scare away potential 


customer and tourists’ (Waits). . 
Interestingly enough, more people 


have come to Santa Cruz 2 as customers 


and | tour ts, in. 


more Shak doubled to over . 70, 000. 
Amazingly, the population of Santa Cruz 
has increased with an obvious increase in 
the amount of homeless people as well, 
yet this has not had an effect on the 
growth of the community. 

With this great increase in population, 
the price of housing has also increased. In 
1980, the average house in Santa Cruz 
costs $94,100; while in 1990, the price of 
the average house almost tripled to 
$256,000 (Santa Cruz Walk and Roll). 
The drastic increase in prices has forced 
many onto the streets and has caused a 
great loss of hope for many that already 
lived on the street. 

When asked what they thought should 
be done, store employees at Bookshop 
Santa Cruz replied: “more housing is 
needed.” The community feels the pres- 
sures of high-priced housing; this feeling 
is especially evident when viewed through 
the eyes of the homeless. One homeless 
man who plays guitar on Pacific Avenue 
responded that he would most like to see 
““a place where people can sleep.” 

According to the Santa Cruz County 
Human Resources Agency, there are an 
estimated 3500 homeless people in Santa 
Cruz County, and only 450 beds per night. 
Many homeless people find this to be the 
most challenging aspect of their survival. 
The alternative is that they must face the 
aspects of outdoor living conditions that 
can prove to be life-threatening. 

The most common complaint of the 
homeless that were surveyed was that the 
climate presents the most difficult prob- 
lem. As one homeless man said, “When it 
rains I can’t do anything. I can’t play my 
guitar, which is my only source of 
income, and I have nowhere to sleep.” 

If the homeless were allowed the 
minute amount of shelter provided by the 
alcoves of the Pacific Garden Mall, then 
maybe there would be less of a problem 


for them. Realistically, this would not 
solve the problem but it would greatly 
assist many of the homeless as a tempo- 

ay ee of relief. The bans allow the 


ple from expressing their rights to be 
where they please is crossing a dangerous 
line — it opens the door for the govern- 
ment to redefine the rights of all 
American citizens. The Santa Cruz 
County government is saying that the 
homeless are not allowed to do things that 
others are permitted to do. 

For example, there was a protest against 
the sleeping ban on November 30, 1998, at 
the clock tower downtown. About 25 peo- 


ple gathered at 11° P- m., when the’ nightly : 
ban goes into effect, and put on ‘blankets i in, 


plain view of seven police squad cars. 
None of the protesters were ever fined for 
their violation. Even the police know the 
laws of the bans are only to be enforced 
against homeless people. 

It is known that police officers cruise 
around at night looking for people sleeping 
on the streets, or even under bridges and 
other places where they are out of sight. By 
the Santa Cruz definition of the law, those 
found on the streets are in violation, but 
what about the moral law of treating other 
humans who are less fortunate with sensi- 
tivity and more understanding? 

Fear plays a central role in the issue of 
homelessness, for the community and for 
the homeless. Many people would rather 
avoid the issue then face it head on. It 
scares people that life can take a turn for 
the worse and that society is not helping 
its own people. The way some homeless 
people may behave may also have an 
effect on the way others perceive them. 

In an interview with an employee from 
the Pacific Avenue Pizza and Grille, the 
interviewee commented: “Yes, they cause 
trouble. They disturb the customers, they 
smell, they beg for food, and if you don’t 
give handouts they yell and cause a big 
scene.” This causes discomfort for cus- 
tomers and store owners; it reinforces the 
view that many have about the homeless 
population that has come to be inaccurate, 


on the whole, but is reinforced every time 


an occurrence like this takes place. 

Due to the enforcement of sleeping and 
sitting bans, many homeless people are 
scared and fear what will happen to them. 
It is already hard enotigh to be on the’ 
streets at night; but to constantly be ae 


ing about getting caught, even though 


there is nowhere else to go, is horrible. 
Some people even go to the extreme 
and choose to be arrested instead of facing 
the $54 charge per violation: “I felt at 
least by [going to jail] I would be getting 
food, clothing, and shelter. I got far more 
sleep in jail...” (Waits). It seems absurd 
that a human being must get arrested in 


order to have a little time to sleep, yet that 


is what is being promoted in Santa Cruz. 


ee is eu ete that Santa us iS te 
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OCEAN BEACH 
by Claire J. Baker 


An old man lying by the sea 
on a sleeping bag, a sandy 
coat over his body, legs 
sticking out. 


The old one groans, 
tucks knees to chest. 

It starts to rain. 

Why now. Why for me. 
What can I do that would 
enhance his life... 


How often we mortals - 
need to be gods! 


ANCHOR 
by Claire J. Baker 


Rainbows anchor 
our water planet to 
beginning again. 
The sensitive hear 
the silent monologue 
of a prismatic prayer. 


All the homeless are 
sensitive, but it takes 
more than a prayer. 


Lydia Gans photo | 
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by Jim Hightower 


t’s time for another peek [lifestyle 
theme] into the “Lifestyles of the 
Rich... and Cranky.” The rich have 
been in very high spirits these days, not 
only because they are wallowing in a 
wondrous world of wealth, but also 
because in this holiday season — the sea- 
son of getting gifts and stuff —they’ve 


with all kinds of luxury baubles from the 
Moet Hennessy Louis Vuitton. 


Unlike you and me, the rich can’t be 
satisfied with a nice handbag or watch; 


| rather, darling, their gifts must bear the 


most exclusive labels and be the most 


anyone can buy. Indeed, the New York 
Times reports that the price tag itself is a 
big part of the appeal — a way of estab- 
lishing. a snobbish edge that says, “mine is 
better than yours because it costs more.” 
But — and here’s where the rich turn 
cranky — the Times recently burst their 
bauble bubble by pointing out that the 
only real difference between their $3,000 
Omega Speedmaster watch and your $65 
Timex is the price... not the quality. 
Indeed, makers of luxury: goods ‘grossly 


tomers’ snobbishness. 


herbal cream for about ten bucks, or you 


Ripping-Off the Rich 


had their stockings absolutely stuffed 


likes of Neiman Marcus, Tiffany, and 


expensive handbag, watch, or whatever. 


inflate. their prices, banking-on. their-cus-. 


Take skin cream. You can buy a good, 


Jim Hightower’s 
Daily Pops of 
POPULISM 


can be chauffered to Neiman Marcus and 
buy a couple of ounces of Sisley Paris 
cream — a cream that costs under $10 to 
make and package... yet retails for $300. 
Even the finest handbag made of top- 
quality Italian leather, handcrafted by 
master leather workers and topped with 
silver buckles, costs about $180 to make; 
yet Hermes Kelly retails it for $4,800. 
One difference between the rich and 
the rest of us is that the rich pay more to 
get.ripped off, then they brag about it, 
flaunting their overpriced, logo-encrust- 
ed, luxury goods as if to proclaim: “I’m 


?? 


stupid and I’m proud! 


Federally Subsidized Poverty 


by Jim Hightower 


ere’s a novel concept: If you work 
H« time and do a good job, you 

shouldn’t be paid so poorly that 
you live in poverty. Try to tell that to the 
federal government, though. 

An independent study released by 
ACORN, the grassroots advocate for the 
working poor, finds that corporations enjoy- 
ing fat, tax-paid contracts from the feds are 
paying poverty wages to the people actually 
doing the contract work. The same federal 
government that sets precise standards for, 
say the tensile strength of screws that it 
buys, sets no standards for the fair pay of 
people working under its contracts. 

The study, conducted by the Economic 
Policy Institute, revealed that 11 percent 
of federal contract employees receive less 
than a “living wage,” which is to say their 
paychecks are too low to lift them and 
their families above the poverty level. In 
this period of economic prosperity and 
federal surpluses, in this period when 
Congress annually raises its own pay, in 
this period when federal contracts routine- 
ly cover the million-dollar paychecks of 
the corporate CEOs getting the contracts 
— it’s absurd that our tax dollars would 
be used to subsidize sub-poverty pay. 

Ironically, while the companies profit on 


the backs of these workers, many workers - 


have to turn to foodstamps, housing assis- 
tance, and other federal poverty programs 


Alan Pogue photo 


Jim Hightower. 


just to make ends meet. This means that we 
taxpayers are hit with a double whammy: 
first, we’re subsidizing low-wage compa- 
nies, then we have to provide services to 
assuage the poverty of their workers. 

Better that the contractors themselves 
be required to pay fair wages from the 
start, which is why the Living Wage 
Responsibility Act has been introduced in 
Congress, sponsored by Representative 
Luis Guitierrez of Illinois. It requires big 
businesses that get federal contracts to pay 
their employees a wage no less than the 
federal poverty level. For more informa- 
tion, contact ACORN: 202-547-2500. 


America’s Counter-Terrorism Terrorists 


They have concluded that the 
answer to terrorist attacks 
around the world is to give 
spooks like them more power 
to restrain the civil liberties of 
innocent people here at home. 


by Jim Hightower 
ust when you thought it was safe to 
go outside again, along comes [omi- 
nous background music]: The 
National Commission on Terrorism. 

Why is it that every time there’s a ter- 
rorist assault somewhere, our country’s 
officials respond by conducting a terrorist 
assault on our Bill of Rights? 

Welcome to the National Commission 
on Terrorism (NCT), a panel of six 
Republicans and four Democrats appoint- 
ed by congressional leaders after a 1998 
bombing of a U.S. embassy in Africa. The 


panel’s members are mostly former 
spooks from the CIA, FBI, and the like, so 
— Big Surprise! — they have concluded 
that the answer to terrorist attacks around 
the world is to give spooks like them 
more power to restrain the civil liberties 
of innocent people here at home. 


A Pardon for the Junk Bond King 


by Jim Hightower 


C Ts the season when visions of 
sugar plums have been dancing 
in the heads of children, and 

little Michael Milken has been envision- 
ing a very sweet plum indeed! Except, 
Michael is not really little at all. 

In fact, he’s big. Very big. So big that 
in the 1980s, he was the Junk Bond King 
of the whole world, using his powerhouse 
position at the Wall Street firm of Drexel 
Burnham to finance hostile corporate 
takeovers that cost tens of thousands of 
workers their jobs and wrecked several 
corporations. Oh, he also defrauded many 
small investors, costing them their family 
nest eggs. This is illegal, and in 1990, 
Michael pled guilty to six counts of secu- 
rities fraud. 

As a result, he spent two years in prison, 
paid a billion bucks in fines, and was 
barred from the securities business for life. 
But despite this unpleasantness, Michael 
held onto a ton of his loot, and now he’s 
using it to try to buy redemption. He wants 


Bill Clinton to give him a sugar plum of a 
presidential pardon, and he’s been orches- 
trating a well-financed PR and lobbying 
campaign to win presidential exoneration 
of his assorted sins of greed. 

Aiding him is Ron Burkle, a California 
supermarket baron who amassed his vast 
empire by taking over various grocery 
chains — takeovers financed by (guess 
who?) Michael Milken! Burkle has since 
become a special buddy of Bill Clinton, 
having been one of the president’s top 
campaign contributors, and recently having 
pledged to make a major donation to build 
Clinton’s $135 million presidential library. 
Burkle, ever grateful for Milken’s junk- 
bond financing, has appealed directly to his 
buddy Bill to give Michael a pardon. 

How cozy — arich guy who was made 
even richer by a convicted felon used 
some of his riches to buy a friendship with 
the president, and now he’s using the 
friendship to swing a pardon for the felon. 
Money talks — not only in politics, but 
also in pardons. 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


The government already spends some 
$10 billion a year on assorted anti-terrorist 
escapades, yet this bunch wants more. For 
starters, the commission recommends that 
the Feds track the movements of every for- 
eign student in the U.S. Is there a big prob- 
lem with foreign students committing ter- 


rorist acts in our country? No. But, say 
these geniuses, a “small minority may 
exploit their student status to support ter- 
rorist activity.” Joe McCarthy would be so 


proud. The commission says federal police 
shouldbe alerted anytime forergn (or for. 


eign+looking) ‘students chaige their majors’ 


from, say, “English literature to nuclear 
physics.” Oh yeah, switching majors is a 
sure sign of terrorist inclinations. 

In addition, the NCT wants to milita- 
rize the anti-terrorism campaign on our 
own soil, conveying operational authority 
from civilian agencies to the Pentagon. 
Now there’s an idea that would make 
King George III smile. Also, the commis- 
sion says the CIA must be unleashed 
again to employ foreign human-rights 
abusers, thugs, and even terrorists as 
informant agents. Great — maybe the 
agency can re-recruit Manuel Noriega. 

This is Jim Hightower saying: Lord 
save us from counter-terrorism terrorists! 


Clean Election 2000 


by Jim Hightower 


n the midst of the muck and mire of 
[Peremter: presidential election, a 

beautiful electoral flower bloomed in 
Maine and Arizona, the first two states to 
give public funds to any and all state can- 
didates willing to refuse campaign money 
offered by special interests. Not only can 
this Clean Election system get the corrupt- 
ing power of big donors out of the 
process, but it also means that regular peo- 
ple can run for public office again. 

Indeed, thanks to public financing, 
there was a 40 percent increase in contest- 
ed primaries in Maine, giving voters real 
choices for a change, including an upsurge 
in the number of women daring to chal- 
lenge establishment candidates. 

One of these was Deborrah Simpson, a 
waitress and single mom in Auburn, 
Maine, who had never run for office and 
wouldn’t have had the money contacts to 
run this time, either. But Deb qualified for 
the new Clean Elections fund and took on 
an “old boy Democrat” in the primary for 
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a state legislative seat. Putting her public 
campaign funds into an outsider, grass- 
roots effort, she knocked on nearly every 
door in the district... and knocked off that 
insider. Then, in the general election, she 
faced the brother of the fe’’ow who had 
held the seat for six years, but despite his 
name recognition and his backing by mon- 
eyed interests, Deb won the seat. 

Another legislative winner in November 
was Marilyn Canavan. At 68 years of age, 
she used Maine’s public financing option to 
defeat the special interests in her legislative 
race: “It’s a good feeling knowing I don’t 


owe aye to anybody but oe cans: 


stituents,’ she beamed. 


Marilyn and Deborrah will not be bane 


in the Maine legislature as Clean Election 
victors — a third of Maine’s house mem- 
bers taking office in 2001 will have no ties 
to special interest money, and a half of 
state senate members will be free of such 
corrupting money ties. To help bring such 
Clean Election results to your city or state, 
contact Public Campaign: 202-293-0222. 
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Politicians in Robes and the Theft of the Presidency 


The “conservative” mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court 
demonstrated that their 
loyalties to the Republican 
Party and to the plutocra- 
cy take precedence over 


constitutional principles. 


Commentary by Jack D. Forbes 


n two 5-4 Daisey decisions, the 
“conservative” members of the 
Supreme Court demonstrated that 
their loyalties to the Republican 
Party and to the plutocracy take prece- 
dence over the constitutional principles 
which they have often espoused. 

The supposed “strict constructionist” 
and “state’s rights” members of the court, 
including chief partisan Antonin Scalia, 
decided to become “loose construction- 
ists” and “big government federalists” in 
order to block a manual count, under care- 
ful Florida judicial supervision, of 
Florida’s uncounted ballots; and, in their 
second decision, to hand the election to 
George W. Bush (to whom several have 
clear political ties). 

The selection of the president by five 
justices caps Republican strategy. It fits in 
well with Bush campaign strategy which 
saw Florida as a “must-win” state. The 
Bushies apparently pulled out all the stops 
to block as many African-Americans and 
Democrats as possible from voting, or 
having their votes counted. Interestingly, 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, one of 
the “Gang of Five,” has been alleged to 
have organized similar harassment cam- 
paigns in south Phoenix in his younger 
partisan politician days. 

Of course, the Republicans have long 
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ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN... -THE |} 
TRUMP OF STATES: 
ee os a ‘ 


HAVE GOTTEN THE MISTAKEN 4 
IMPRESSION THAT I tis Sas 


The Bush dynasty has a long history of serving the economic interests of wealthy transnational 
corporations, business tycoons, crooked Savings and Loans institutions, and military contractors. 


played hard ball in terms of blocking peo- 
ple of color and immigrants from voting 
(as in Orange County, California) or in 
terms of Nixon’s strategy of using the 
power of the incumbency to overwhelm 
his opponent (and not just with the 
Watergate burglary of Democratic 
offices). 

Florida’s scandal also harks back to the 
charge that George Bush (senior) and 
Ronald Reagan knew of a conspiracy with 
Iranian extremists to prolong the embassy 
hostage crisis in 1980, thus leading to the 
defeat of President Jimmy Carter. 
Subsequently, the Reagan Administration 
made illegal deals with Iran in the Iran- 
Contra scandal. Bush senior managed to 
escape a trial but, in my opinion, the sus- 
picion remains that he or his cohorts were 
very much involved. 

In Florida, the Bush people (Jeb Bush 
is governor) consistently sought to block, 
by hook or crook, a manual recounting of 
votes. The U.S. Supreme Court decision 
to stop the counting in progress makes 
sense only when seen as a partisan coup 
d'état, a seizure of the presidency. 

Scalia, Rehnquist, et al. have touted the 
idea of “equal protection” (originally 
designed to protect the voting and other 
rights of African-Americans) in order to 
deny equal protection, that is, to halt the 
remedy provided by the Florida Supreme 
Court which was the only means of 


Almanack 


1. The press is the hired agent of a monied system, and set up for no other purpose than 


to tell lies where their interests are involved. 
HENRY ADAMS (American historian, 1838-1918), The Letters Of Henry Adams, ed. Worthington 


Chauncey Ford, 1930-1938 


2. Acceptance by government of a dissident press is a measure of the maturity of a nation. 
WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS (American Supreme Court justice. 1898-1980), An Almanac Of Liberty, 1954 


3. Wherever books are burned, sooner or later people also are burned. 
HEINRICH HEINE (German writer and poet, 1797-1856), Almansor, 1823 


SOME REASON SOME OF MY CRITICS | AND THRow “THE TENANTS OUT F WORD wiTH No ip 
ON THE STREETS.-THE FACT IS (ek —_ 
THIS PROBLEM COULD HAVE BEEN ]) = 
EQSILY AVOIDED IF ONLY THE 
TENANTS HAD FOLLOWED MY 
EXAMPLE AND HAD THE FORE- 
SIGHT TO HAVE A FATHER WHOS], 


“7 Not NOW, 


redressing the lack of equal protection in 
the different counties of Florida, where 
inequality of procedure was the rule. 
Under the guise of a fake “equal pro- 
tection,” the radical Gang of Five have 
frozen in place gross inequality (different 
methods of counting, different quality of 
voting machines, different judgments of 
which persons to deny the right to vote, 
differential access to voting places, etc.). 
Logically, the justices should have thrown 
out the entire Florida vote on the grounds 
of a lack of equal protection, but they 
could not do that because it was their job 
to ensure a Bush victory at any cost. 
Antonin Scalia and his allies pretend to 
be strict constructionists and conserva- 
tives. They are not. Instead they are legis- 
lating judges (“judicial activists”) who 
constantly invent judicial theories to 
advance the interests of wealthy men, i.e., 
plutocrats. For example, they consistently 
seek to diminish the authority of Indian 
tribes in spite of the absolutely clear lan- 
guage of the constitution’s commerce 
clause. This clause defines the power of 
the federal government over Indian tribes 
and that power is Strictly limited to the 
regulation of commerce “with” the tribes 
and nothing more. But Scalia and 
Clarence Thomas, et al. consistently seek 
to advance the authority of “big govern- 
ment” at the expense of Native local self- 
determination, citing not the constitution 
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Twisted Image 
by Ace Backwords 


but judicially-invented doctrines instead. 
Scalia et al. have gutted our constitu- 
tional right to freedom of speech by 
allowing “money” to have free speech 
rather than individual human beings. In 
other words, if we were in a crowded 
room and one rich man had a microphone 


and sound system which he alone could ° 


use he would have the right to blast his 
message to us, silencing all the rest of us. 
That is neither conservative nor strict con- 
structionist, but totally invented. 

In any case, isn’t the bottom line for 
the Bush campaign and for the right-wing 
on the Supreme Court exactly the same: a 
conviction that Al Gore really won the 
popular vote in Florida? 


What happens next? Can the U.S.» 


Senate censure the Supreme Court? The 
precipitous action of the Politicians in 


Robes have raised extremely serious ques- , 


tions about our U.S. Supreme Court. For 
example, shouldn’t those appointed by 
Reagan-Bush or Bush-Quayle have 


recused themselves, especially the latter? 


One thing more: I hope that all those 
Democrats who have voted for right-wing 
ideologues for court appointments will do 
so no longer! 


Jack D.: Forbes, Powhatan-Delaware, is the 
professor of Native American Studies at the 
University of California, Davis, and the author 
of Africans And Native Americans, Only 
Approved Indians, Red Blood and other books. 


11. The press is seldom intelligent, save in the arts of the mob-master. It is never coura- 
geously honest. Held harshly to a rigid correctness of opinion by the plutocracy that 
controls it with less and less attempt at disguise, and menaced on all sides by censor- 


ships that it dare not flout, it sinks rapidly into formalism and feebleness. ; 
H. L. MENCKEN (American journalist, 1880-1956); “The Cultural Background,” Prejudices: Second Series, 1920 


12. I shall never tolerate the newspapers to say or do anything against my interests; 9 * 


they may publish a few little articles with just a little poison in them, but one fine 


morning somebody will shut their mouths. 


NAPOLEON (French emperor, 1769-1821), letter to his minister of police Joseph Fouche, 22 April 1805 


13. Freedom of the press is to the machinery of the state what the safety valve is to the 


steam engine. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER (German open ak 1788-1860), “On Law and Politics,” Essays And 


Aphorisms, tr. R. J. Hollingdale, 1970 


14. Assassination is the extreme form of censorship. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (lrish playwright, 1856-1950), “The Limits to Toleration”, The Shewing-Up 


Of Blanco Posnet, 1911 
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4. To prohibit the reading of certain books is te declare the inhabitants to be either fools 
or slaves. cp at 
HELVETIUS (French philosopher, 1715-1771), De L’Homme, 1772 


5. Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (American president, 1743-1826), letter to James Currie, 18 January 1786 


6. Were it left to me to decide whether we should have a government without newspapers, 


or newspapers without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, letter to Edward Carrington, 16 January 1787 


7. If nothing may be published but what civil authority shall have previously approved, 
power must always be the standard of truth. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON (English writer, lexicographer, 1709-1884), “Milton,” Lives Of The English Poets, \781 


8--Hreedom of the press is guaranteed only to those who own one. 
A: J. LIEBLING (American journalist, 1904-1963), “The Wayward Press,” New Yorker, 14 May 1960 


9. The press of Italy is free, freer than the press of any other country, so long as it sup- 


ports the regime. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI (Italian dictator, 1883-1945), quoted in George Seldes, Sawdust Cucsar, 1935 
0. Woe to that nation whose literature is cut short by the intrusion of force. This is not 


me ek interference with “freedom of the press” but the sealing up of a nation’s heart, 
excision of its memory. 


KSANDR SOLZHENITSYN (Russian writer, 


: 
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1918-), Nobel Prize tecture, 1970 


15. As for the modern press, the sentimentalist may beam with contentment when it is ~ 
constitutionally “free” — but the realist merely asks at whose disposal it is. 

OSWALD SPENGLER (German historian,: 1880-1936), “Philosophy, of Politics,” The Decline Of The West, 
1918-1922, tr. Charles Francis Atkinson, 1962 

16. The rock-bottom foundation of a free press is the integrity of the people who run it. 
ADLAIE. STEVENSON (American governor and presidential candidate, 1900-1965), speech to journalists, 
Portland (Oregon), 8 September 1952 

17. Freedom of the press in Britain means freedom to print such of the npcion S 
prejudices as the advertisers don’t object to. 

HANNEN SWAFFER (British journalist, 1879-1962), quoted in Tom Driberg, Swaff, 1974 


18. The press in our free country is reliable and useful not because of its good character 


but because of its great diversity. As long as there are many owners, each pursuing his |, 
own brand of truth, we the people have the opportunity to arrive at the truth and. to, S ie 
dwell in the light. The multiplicity of ownership is crucial. It’s only when there ; are few. 
owners, or,'as in a government-controlled press, one owner, that the truth becomes elu; 


sive and the light fails. 


E. B. WHITE (*-nerican writer, 1899-1985), letter to W. B. Jones, 30 January 1976 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 


than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
Frank’s new book. The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, contains over 
6,000 sayings from 250 humorists. Just published, it is now available in Bay Area bookstores. 
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The Illegitimate Presidency of Georg 


Remember George Bush 
Senior? Soaring homeless- 
ness, the Gulf War, the 
Savings and Loans scandals 
— all courtesy of the Bush 
dynasty. Now the Bushes 
have presided over a major 
electoral swindle. 


Commentary by Robert Lederman 


6 6 [= a uniter not a divider.” “Bush 


will reach across the aisle.” 

‘“He’s known for being biparti- 
san.” What do these statements mean in 
non-propaganda terms? 

The corporate bosses of the Republican 
and Democratic parties just spent a com- 
bined total of close to one billion dollars 
on a fake election and understandably 
want the results they paid for. Therefore, 
Congress will indeed cooperate under 
President George W. Bush to pass legisla- 
tion. This legislation will be as hopelessly 
complex and indecipherable for the aver- 
age person to understand as the Supreme 
Court ruling that just made Bush president. 
The American people will‘as: usual be 
forced to rély on politicians and the corpo- 
rate media to “ explain” it to them, Le., 
misinterpret and misinform them. 

Like a Trojan Horse, it will appear to 
be the partial fulfillment of the desire for 
election reform, better education, saving 
social security, prescription drug price 
controls and tax relief. In reality, attached 
to each of these pieces of legislation will 
be hidden benefits for the largest corpora- 
tions in the world and hidden clauses that 
will remove basic individual rights we 
have all-come to take for granteds:-0\- + 
ob Republicans point to' Texas as the:exam: 
ple of what bipartisan Bush will do in the 


White House. Yes, it is true that he was » 


able to reach across the aisle in Texas. 
What he and the Texas legislature accom- 
plished was a dramatic increase in execu- 
tions, the saturation of communities with 
toxic and ineffective pesticides, the worst 
public school education system in the 
United States, deregulation of industries 
leading to the worst air pollution in North 
America, and the privatization of schools, 
hospitals, prisons and most social services. 

' ‘Welfare was not*ended, just shifted 
from needy people to, corporations. The 
Bush family and their circle of business 
friends were the number-one beneficiaries 
of these bipartisan legislative efforts. 

It is an unfortunate reality that almost 
none of our elected officials in either 
major party are actually trying to help the 
American people in any way. Their efforts 
are solely about convincing the public that 
they care about social issues while doing 
everything they can to advance the inter- 
ests of their real constituents — the mega- 
wealthy corporations that paid to put them 
in office. In the case of someone like Dick 
Cheney, he is both the corporation and the 
politician — a right hand blatantly work- 
ing with his own left hand to fleece the 
American public. 

It’s A Family Affair 

- Like one big happy (crime) family, 
George W. Bush and Co. will indeed 
reach across the aisle to guarantee that the 
New World Order progresses as sched- 
uled. It is, after all, his family business. 
Loyalty to family is at the heart of Team 
Bush, with GW nicely illustrating the 
darker side of family values. 

His dad, former CIA Director George 
Bush, was president eight years ago. A life- 
time spent as a Rockefeller toady cultivat- 
ing both open and covert contacts with 
intelligence agencies, organized crime fig- 
ures, Third World dictators, oil cartels, 
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Thanks to the Bush dynasty, we now have an illegitimate 
president, a tainted U.S. Supreme Court, a total loss of 
confidence in the fairness of our yoting procedures, mil-. | 
lions of disenfranchised voters who were duped, excluded 
and obstructed during this election, and a president more 
interested in barbecues than policy. 
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drug lords and the New World Order made 

our new President Dumbya possible. 
Former President Bush and his gover- 

nor sons owe their wealth, political clout 


and social prestige to the hard work of 


grandfather and former U.S. Senator 
Prescott, Bush: and ‘to: Prescott’ s father-in- 
law , Herbert. Walker.i Both.men.made for: 
tunes on Wall Street by working as front 
men for Nazi-owned shipping companies 
managed by the firm Brown Brothers 
Harriman. They were key figures in estab- 
lishing what Hitler and Wall Street hoped 
would be the financial pillars of the 
American wing of world fascism. 

The Bush family also has a long asso- 
ciation with the pseudo-science of 
Eugenics, or population control and 
“purification,” which reached its fullest 


expression in Nazi Germany. Hitler pub-. 
- licly acknowledged that he got many of 


his ideas for racial cleansing from the 
American Eugenics movement, which, by 
the beginning of WW IL, had passed laws 
mandating sterilization of so-called social 
undesirables in more than 25 states. 

The birth-control movement was a 
direct outgrowth of American Eugenics, 
which explains why George W. cannot 
candidly discuss his real beliefs on this 
controversial subject. Real conservatives, 
rather than the corporate-financial conser- 
vatives who run the Republican party, 
strongly oppose Eugenics as the ultimate 
form of birth control. 


The Harriman fortune (they were part-. 


ners with Prescott Bush on Wall Street) 
financed the American Eugenics move- 
ment starting in Cold Springs Harbor, New 
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York, which is both the origin and present 
headquarters of the current Human 
Genome Project. This population-control 
and culling project disguised as a humani- 
tarian health endeavor, today includes such 
corporate activities as patenting, manipu- 
lating andvaltering the human genetic. code, 
introducing. untested. vaccines ifito-the-fbod 
supply and selectively genetically) engi-+ 
neering, manipulating or exterminating the 
earth’s life forms. 

Professing to be a born-again Christian, 
President George W. Bush will give a green 
light to the redirection of evolution by the 
medical and pharmaceutical establishment. 
Wearing his religion like a Hollywood spe- 
cial effect intended to dazzle us all into a 
warm, fuzzy stupor, the man who calls 
Jesus his favorite philosopher (next to the 
Manhattan Institute’s reactionary Myron 
Magnet) and who declared Jesus Day in 
Texas, has been slated to preside over the 
destruction of Gods creation. 

Among the many hats he has worn, 
former President Bush was at one time 
President of Eli Lilly, the giant pharma- 
ceutical company. Under a George W. 
Bush administration, the American people 
will move that much closer to living the 
reality of factory-bred farm animals. 


While George W. was made governor 


of oil-based Texas, aka the execution capi- 
tal of the world, brother Jeb Bush serves 
the nation as governor of Florida, the 
cocaine-fueled state whose corrupt, utterly 
defective, and blatantly racist electoral sys- 
tem threw the presidency to George W. 
When organizing a coup, it helps to 
have dependable family connections 
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everywhere. Cousin John Ellis is a Fox 
News executive who stampeded the TV 
networks into falsely announcing George 
W. winning on November 7th, after 
numerous frantic phone conversations 
with various Bush family members, 
including George W. himself. 

Florida Secretary of State Katherine 
Harris, who declared Bush the winner 
despite him actually losing both the popu- 
lar U.S. vote and the Florida vote, cam- 
paigned with George W. Bush and is 
reported to have been angling for a high 
post in the Bush Administration. Harris 
was instrumental to the process of keep- 
ing tens of thousands of votes for Al Gore 
from ever being counted. 

Of the five U.S. Supreme Court jus- 
tices who stopped the Florida recount and 
ultimately ruled against counting the votes 
at all, two have blatant conflicts of inter- 
est involving the Bush family and their 
own family members. Justice Antonin 
Scalia has not one but two sons working 
for law firms directly involved in the law- 
suits on behalf of Bush. He is known to 
have commented that, if Gore won the 
election, he would resign from the court 
because he would never be able to be 
appointed chief justice. ies 

The wife of Justice Clarence Thomas 
works for the Heritage Foundation, this 
nation’s most infamous far-right think 
tank, which has been a key strategic advi- 
sor and funding source for Bush through- 
out the campaign. She is also — just inci- 
dentally — working on the Bush transition 
team. Justice Thomas was appointed to the 
Supreme Court by George W.’s dad. What 
candidate wouldn’t want to face a judge 
who owed his job to their dad and whose 
wife works for their campaign? 

For technical advice — or thought 
processes generally — George W. leans 
pa Healy ba ME Yah Tong Hap 
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aides, Dick Cheney and James Baker. 
Uncle Dick and Uncle Jim will be the real 
presidents of the United States, with 
George W. acting as a sort of game show 
MC presenting their work product to the 
American people. Though not blood rela- 
tives, these two Bush consiglieres have 
helped the Bush family pull off some of its 
best and most profitable capers. They are 
very trusted “family” in the Mafia sense. 

The Bush family and its associates 
have a long history of involvement in 
massive banking ‘rip-offs, defrauding the 
public: and Congress, political assassina- 
tions, covert operations designed to desta- 
bilize governments, sale and proliferation 
of chemical and biological warfare arma- 
ments, rigged Third World elections and 
arranging profitable endeavors (like the 
Gulf War) on behalf of their favorite oil 
companies and military suppliers. 

‘Cheney’s company, Halliburton, and 
its subsidiary, Brown & Root, just happen 
to be among the largest military supply 
companies in the world. They hold 
numerous fat Pentagon contracts which 
directly depend on the U.S. involving 
itself in future wars. 

The oxymoronic theme of President- 


See The Illegitimate Presidency page 18 
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from page one 


ner, a little winged angel tussles with a 
red devil. Nearby, stone steps lead to what 
was once the campsite of “Picasso” Mike 
Smith. Picasso Mike lived by himself in a 
teepee. He had no buddies. He was not the 
sort to weave himself easily into the fab- 
ric of ordinary Jife. The landfill left him in 
peace with his angels and devils. 

One day he encountered SNIFF, paint- 
ing on the shore below. (About SNIFF, 
more in a moment.) Mike was inspired. 
SNIFF lent him paints and brushes, and 
Mike Smith became “Picasso” Mike. His 
raveling mind found its medium of expres- 
sion. He painted the sword. He painted 
Buzz Aldrin walking in space. On a con- 
crete block down by the water, he painted a 
Picassoid bull’s head, with eyes that 
migrated to the same side of the snout. 
SNIFF filled in the empty space around the 
bull, depicting, on one side, an artist, and 
on the other, his naked model. It’s the only 
collaboration of SNIFF and “Picasso.” 

Ah SNIFF! It was in the waning days 
of the summer of 1999, after the reporters 
who had been covering the eviction of the 
homeless had moved on to other stories, 
that Jimbow the Hobo, who had lived on 
the Landfill off and on for seven years, 
led me down the dirt road that cuts 
through the center of the Bulb to a stretch 
of rubbly waterfront on the north shore 
where I encountered for the first time the 


work of those anonymous artists who had 


a 


- chosen SNIFE-as their collective name 


Jimbow looked on with amusement wer fl 


I rushed from one SNIFF work to another, 
whooping my enthusiasm. I couldn’t have 
been happier if I had stumbled into a cave 
and discovered, on its walls, paintings of 
bison, reindeer, and saber-tooth tiger. : 
Jugglers, mermaids, donkey clowns 

The bulk of SNIFF’s work is concen- 
trated in a complex whose centerpiece is a 
driftwood boat, large enough to sail away 
on. A plywood horse head is mounted on 
the bow. SNIFF’s flag flies from the mast. 

_ A few feet away is a 20-foot-long, con- 
crete sewer valve housing, rectangular in 
shape, approximately five feet wide and 
tall, and pierced through at one end by iron 
pipe. SNIFF has painted it from head to 
toe, inside and out. On the wall facing the 
water, an ambulance rushes towards a cir- 
cus ring. A fallen acrobat lies on the floor. 
A Chinese juggler has dropped his juggling 
balls. A donkey in a yellow, polka-dotted 
clown suit sits at the ringside, watching 
impassively, and hugging his legs to his 
chest. On the opposite inland facing wall, 
two mermaids reach to scoop up a sailor 
fallen overboard, while the round faces of 
the passengers watch from the portholes of 
a ship sailing in the background. 

I clambered up onto the top of the 
valve housing to see the bearded Chinese 
fisherman, wearing a skull cap and a 
black and red checkered shirt, reaching 
across his chest to touch a naked woman 
who is standing next to him holding a 
gigantic red fish. More red fish are caught 
in a net which lies at their feet. 

To see what’s painted on the interior 
walls, I got down on my hands and knees 
and crawled inside out of the sunlight. 
Sticking out of the wall on the far end is 
the wheel of a giant valve, painted silver 
by SNIFF, that once controlled the flow of 
bilge through the large pipe that pierces the 
block. The walls on all sides are covered 
with a phantasmagoric Last Judgment. The 
dominant color is red. Drunks and lovers 
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Art that’s left to fend for itself, unprotected from the elements and the destructive urges of 
human beings, does not last. Colors fade in the bright sun. Driftwood arms detach themselves 
from wooden bodies. Decapitated stone heads get knocked about by the ebb and flow of water, 
and eventually, where the water reaches them, obliterated by black gunk. Stuff gets stolen. | 


drown in a red sea. Demon donkeys spear 


the damned with tridents and grab the coat- 


tails of those who try to escape. The silhou- 
ettes of priapic men sporting curving erec- 
tions can be seen through the windows of a 
tipsy tenement. 

On the ceiling, the hell on the walls 
gives way to a blue garden of earthly 
delights. Nude picnics are the order of the 
day. A man with an enormous penis 


pieces a woman. A Christ- like figure 


és Overhead. 

eae aie entrance to the apocalypse 
and the boat, SNIFF has erected a kind of 
vestibule composed of three concrete 
slabs, each about five inches thick and 
roughly five feet square. Their upper 
edges are irregular and pierced by rusty 
rebar. They stand at right angles to each 
other so as to form a three-sided enclo- 
sure, a stage on the walls of which SNIFF 
has painted a triptych whose theme is a 
racetrack. Black and white horses gallop 
around the course. A misbegotten crowd 
of spectators presses against the railing. 
Dogs howl. Children cry. Overhead, in the 
center of a gray-blue sky, a gigantic gull 


with outstretched wings holds a yellow 


fish in its beak. 
Totemic, free-standing sculptures 


Around the boat and adjacent concrete 
blocks, SNIFF has posted hunks of broken 
telephone pole transformed into totemic, 
free-standing figures. A man and a woman 
stand side by side. Wooden arms almost 
touch. He wears red underwear, or perhaps 


a bathing suit; she, a blue leotard. Their 


gawky heads are painted concrete. Their 
skin is ruddy, her lips are red, he sports a 
goatee. On a pole nearby is a furiously con- 
torted horse’s head of pitted concrete. A 
sea captain with a thick yellow rope slung 
over his shoulder stands between the valve 
housing and the edge of the water. His 
head is a white wooden block. His expres- 
sion is calm and impassive. “Sniff” is 
painted on the front of his cap. 

Behind the boat, a flat, triangular 
wedge of rubble stretches a few hundred 
feet further out into the Bay. Here SNIFF 
has strewn the severed, concrete heads of 
bearded men, horses, a turtle, a fish and 
various unidentifiable beasts. They lie 
scattered about the beach, as if washed up 
by a tide that left their shipwrecked bodies 
in the deep. 

I’ve come back regularly since that day 
a year and a half ago that I first discov- 


ered SNIFF. The art is always changing. 

This spring, a dock broke loose from 
its moorings and washed up onto the 
Bulb. The large orange blocks of styro- 
foam that had kept it afloat landed on the 
shore, along with the wooder 
deck and the plywood deck its Ove 
with the black pebbly asphalt that ad 
made it less slippery to walk on. SNIFF 
seized the opportunity. It constructed an 
arch of the styrofoam blocks between the 
road to the waterfront and the driftwood 
boat. It painted the orange blocks an acid, 
low-rent green. It carved styrofoam heads, 
lions, devils and mermaids, and stuck 
some of them to the arch. 


A vandalized neolithic temple 


It didn’t take long for people to discov- 
er that styrofoam was a perfect medium in 
which to engrave your initials or whatever 
other message you wanted to leave for 
posterity. Soon the arch was covered with 
carved graffiti. People stuck bits of stuff 
in it — wood, bottles, feathers, and assart- 
ed flotsam. The arch took on the appear- 
ance of a neolithic temple vandalized by 
drunken tourists, ancient and peculiarly 
contemporary at the same time. 

SNIFF salvaged lumber from the dock 
and used it to construct a row of rugged 
easels on which it placed sections of ply- 
wood decking. On these it painted a series 
of raucous and ambiguous paintings — 
rodeos and carnivals, dancehalls and traf- 
fic jams, cathedrals and polar bears, mas- 
querades and banquets, a man and a 
woman playing scrabble in their under- 
wear. The series stretches a considerable 
ways down the shore. The waterfront has 
become a gallery. 


Who is “Sniff?” Jimbow told me he’d 
seen four or five young artists painting on 
the weekends. The only clue to their identi- 
ty I could find was concealed in the depths 
of the concrete valve housing. There, on the 
ceiling above the silver painted wheel, I 
found a quick sketch of four skeletons 
standing side by side. One holds a “SNIFF” 
flag. They are labeled “Dave, Scott, Bruce, 
Scott.” Since then I will admit I have met 
them, learned the secrets of their identity, 
how they work and when. But in deference 
to their desire to remain anonymous, I will 
not reveal their secrets. 


Wrecking crew of the imagination 


Machines with large mechanical jaws 
demolished buildings to create the con- 
crete and iron wreckage which shoves its 
way through the vegetation of the landfill, 
and stands out in monumental isolation on 
its shores. The material on which SNIFF 
paints is more beautiful and powerful as 
ruin than it ever was as strip mall, factory, 
and freeway. It provides habitat for the 
life, which, in its earlier incarnation, it 
served to obliterate. It returns to the earth, 
shakes hands with grass and weed, with 
ocean and sky. SNIFF is not awed by its 
beauty. It offers no excuses for improving 
on what is already beautiful. It does not 
tame or decorate or adorn. It paints like a 
wrecking crew of the imagination. 

SNIFF exploits the freedom afforded 
by dumps and refuse heaps, abodes of the 
abandoned where everything is permitted 
because no one cares. By its choice of 
location and materials it embraces imper- 
manence. Art that’s left to fend for itself, 


See Artists of Albany Landfill page 18 
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Photos of paintings and sculptures at the Albany Bulb by Paul Desfor 
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Working and poor people have 
just as much a right to library 
service as the middle and upper 
classes, not to mention an 
arguably greater need. 


by Sanford Berman 


espite current “prosperity,” 

millions of Americans remain 

hungry, homeless, and desti- 

tute. Most working poor peo- 
ple are barely making it. The income gap 
increasingly widens. Poor-bashing has 
become commonplace in media and poli- 
tics while corporate welfare soars and 
conglomerates grow even bigger and 
more powerful. 

Incredibly, the American Library 
Association (ALA) — until 1990 — had 
never developed a formal policy on 
library service to poor people. Nor had 
there been an ALA unit dedicated to 
ensuring that libraries be accessible and 
useful to low-income citizens, as well as 
better informing the whole population 
about the ee causes, and ways to 
end poverty: itself. 

In that year, ALA Montesa and 
Council approved a Poor People’s Policy, 
but it long went unnoticed and unimple- 
mented. In 1996, members of the Social 
Responsibilities Round Table (SRRT) of 
the American Library Association formed a 
Task Force on Hunger, Homelessness and 
Poverty to resuirect and promote the ALA 
guidelines on library services for the poor. 

Subsequently, the task force mounted 
major conferences, secured support from 
ALA presidential candidates, initiated a 
SRRT resolution on poverty-related sub- 
ject Headmses? istribured Pesourse iifor! 
mation, eic6Grdzed' the OLOS*(Offiée for 
Literacy & Outreach Services) Advisory 
Committee to create a Poverty 
Subcommittee, published a first-ever state- 
ment on class and libraries in American 
Libraries, and spawned an activist’s 
“cookbook”: Poor People and Library 
Services (McFarland, 1998), edited by task 
force member Karen Venturella. 

The Social Responsibilities Round 
Table has worked effectively to make 
ALA more democratic and to establish 
progressive priorities not only for the 
ALA, but also for the entire profession. 
Concern for civil and economic rights was 
an important element in the founding of 
SRRT and remains an urgent concern 
today. SRRT believes that libraries and 
librarians must recognize and help solve 
social problems and inequities in order to 
carry out their mandate to work for the 
common good and bolster democracy. 


The struggle to get the ALA to 
honor its Poor People’s Policy 


The ALA membership, and then the 
Council, approved a “Policy on Library 


Services to Poor People” at its annual con- © 


ference in Chicago in June, 1990. 
Originally drafted by the Minnesota 
Library Association’s Social 
Responsibilities Round Table (MSRRT), it 
had first been submitted to ALA’s Social 
Responsibilities Round Table (SRRT), 
which passed it in January, 1990. 
Subsequently, ALA’s Executive Board 
charged another ALA unit, the 
Coordinating Committee on Access to 
Information (CCAI), with implementing 
the resolution. However, CCAI did not 
immediately and vigorously plunge into 
implementation, but rather decided to 
“reanalyze the policy through referral to 
affected units,” one possible outcome 
being that CCAI would “recommend that 
Council rescind its former action and refer 
the resolution for study by affected units.” 


Homeless people sit outside the San Francisco Library adjacent to United Nations Plaza. 
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The simple truth is that poor people do not enjoy the same access to library resources | 
that people with adequate incomes do. The basic cause, certainly, is poverty itself and . 
a socioeconomic system that permits it. But that doesn’t let librarians off the hook. 


Some of those units, CCAI noted, “may 
want to come back with recommenda- 
tion/revisions.” 

isiQnatung Zoi 91. fully,.on ng year, after, 


the passage, of the, sap Policy. O.Bs 
Library Services to Poor People, I wrote 


to Arthur Curley, the CCAI chair, telling 
him that I was deeply disturbed about how 
CCAI was handling the “Poor People’s 
Policy.” Being one of the principal 
drafters of this policy, I reminded the 
CCAI that it was distributed to everyone 
attending the previous year’s membership 
meeting, where it was duly debated and 
approved, then forwarded to Council, 
which accepted it, referring the document 
to Curley’s CCAI for implementation, not 
dismemberment or revision. 70 
The draft “Poor People’s Policy” had 
been published in several journals before- 
hand and also sent — by me personally — 
to several ALA units, including the Office 
for Literacy and Outreach Services 
(OLOS) Advisory Committee and PLA, 
none of which responded with either criti- 
cism or suggestions. This was hardly a 


secretive undertaking; we did solicit input - 


beyond SRRT, and the ALA Membership 
did pass the policy as submitted. 
I wrote to Curley that I genuinely 


feared CCAI had betrayed the intention of 
Membership and Council alike by inviting. 


revisions. Unequivocally, I said, it had 
violated and distorted the. intention of the 
policy originators. 

In analyzing the Poor People’s Policy. 
the CCAI alleged there could be “trouble” 
with paying stipends or providing trans- 
portation to members of low-income advi- 
sory boards. In reality, it’s elementary 
common sense. If you really want poor- 
people to advise on policy and services, 
they must be able to attend meetings. And 
that provision was not a law, it’s a guide- 
line, a recommendation, a “permission” 
for individual libraries to do it. So what’s 
the conflict here? What’s the worry? 

Similarly, the policy’s encouragement 
of staff foodshelf donations and anti- 
hunger activity is exactly that: encourage- 
ment (not a “requirement”). Many libraries 


already conduct foodshelf donation drives 
among staff and canvas for United Way 
and other charities. These are not utterly 


earthshaking ideas. But what’s importantis 


toideelare them asi godd and ideswable; as 
something the whole profession thinks 
should be done to address an absolutely 
critical and worsening problem. 

Finally, as I pointed out to Curley and 
the CCAI, much of the now “dismem- 
bered” policy is rooted solidly in the 
existing ALA canon, which enjoins librar- 
ians to be proactive in fostering informa- 
tion access and to not charge fees. 

I closed my letter to Curley with these 
words, which seem just as relevant today 
in a country with an ever-increasing rate 
of poverty and homelessness: 

“The simple truth is that poor people do 
not enjoy the same access to library 
resources and information that people with 
adequate incomes do. The basic cause, cer- 
tainly, is poverty itself and a socioeconomic 
system that permits it. But that doesn’t let 
librarians off the hook. There are many 
things we can do to serve poor people 
directly and to direct public attention to the 
continuing problem of poverty and how it 
can be lessened, if not eradicated. 

“Tt is a lie to talk about “free public 
libraries” and “equality of service” when 
large parts of the population can’t afford 
to get to the library, can’t afford video 
and other fees, can’t afford fines, and are 
often so ill-housed, ill-fed and without 


health insurance (which translates into - 


substandard, if any, medical care) that 
they cannot even exploit or enjoy library 
resources that are available to the same 
extent as people who do have adequate 
housing, food, and health care. To me — 
and, I trust, to you, too — this is not just 
unacceptable: it’s scandalous. And 
requires immediate attention and action, 
not bureaucratic game-playing.... 

“IT ask the Committee to firmly and 
quickly commit itself to making the Poor 
People’s Policy a reality: a declaration to 
and by the profession that we will not tol- 


erate destructive inequality based on how 


much money someone happens to have.” 


Equated with Charles Manson 


What happened afterwards? Nothing. 
The “Poor People’s Policy” didn’t get 
rescinded. or, (reyised,”; but neither.was,it 
made real. Indeed, to this day, it has never 
been fully published in the ALA’s official 
organ, American Libraries. (See the full 
text published in this issue of Street 
Spirit.) It did, though, trigger a March, 
1991, editorial by Leonard Kniffel in 
American Libraries that trashed the policy 
as “flabby-minded,” “useless” and 
“absurd,” in the process equating home- 
less people with Charles Manson. 

I found Kniffel’s editorial to be almost 
literally painful and deeply disturbing. I 
do not contest Kniffel’s right to express 
his views nor American Libraries to pub- 
lish them. What troubles me? The monu- 
mental ignorance about who the poor, 
hungry, and homeless really are. (I was — 
with my family — once both homeless 
and on food stamps!) What I can only 
describe as cruel, if not vicious, stereotyp- 
ing of poor and homeless people. And a 
serious misrepresentation of the “Poor 
People’s Policy” passed by ALA 
Membership, which few readers are likely 
to appreciate since no major library peri- 
odical has printed the full text. 

Most outrageous and hurtful, of course, 
was Kniffel’s intentional equation of 
“Charles Manson” with poor and home- 
less people: Poor person = Crazed, evil- 
smelling brute. That is at once pathetic 
and preposterous. 

In response to Kniffel’s editorial, I pro- 
posed that American Libraries immediately 
publish the complete “Poor People’s 
Policy,” along with testimony by poor peo- 
ple and antipoverty advocates themselves, 
and some statistics to suggest the depth and 
breadth of poverty in this country. 

My hope was that Kniffel’s mean- 
minded and uninformed editorial would 
stimulate an overdue discussion on what 
poverty means to all of us and what role 
libraries should assume in ending it. But 
the only outcome was a few letters 
appeared in the May and June 1991 issues 
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Approved by the American Library Association 


The American Library Association promotes equal 


urgent need to respond to the increasing number of poor 
children, adults, and families in America. These people 
are affected by a combination of limitations, including 
illiteracy, illness, social isolation, homelessness, hunger, 
and discrimination, which hamper the effectiveness of 
traditional library services. Therefore, it is crucial that 
libraries recognize their role in enabling poor people to 
participate fully in a democratic society, by utilizing a 
wide variety of available resources and strategies. 
Concrete programs of training and development are 
needed to sensitize and prepare library staff to identify 
poor people’s needs and deliver relevant services. And 
within the American Library Association, the coordinat- 
ing mechanisms for programs and activities dealing with 
poor people in various divisions, offices, and units 
should be strengthened, and support for low-income liai- 
son activities should be enhanced. 


Policy Objectives 

The American Library Association shall implement 
these objectives by: 

1. Promoting the removal of all barriers to library and 


information services, particularly fees and overdue 
charges. 


access to information for all persons, and recognizes the — 


Library Serwices for the Poor 


and ready accessibility of print and nonprint materials 
that honestly address the issues of poverty and home- 
lessness, that deal with poor people in a respectful way, 
and that are of practical use to low-income patrons. 

3. Promoting full, stable, and ongoing funding for 
existing legislation programs in support of low-income 
services, and for pro-active library programs that reach 
beyond traditional service-sites to poor children, adults 
and families. 

4. Promoting training opportunities for librarians, in 
order to teach effective techniques for generating public 
funding to upgrade library services to poor people. 

5. Promoting the incorporation of low-income pro- 
grams and services into regular library budgets in all 
types of libraries, rather than the tendency to support 
these projects solely with “soft money” like private or 
federal grants. 

6. Promoting equity in funding adequate library ser- 
vices for poor people in terms of materials, facilities, and 
equipment. 

7. Promoting supplemental support for library 
resources for and about low-income populations by urg- 
ing local, state, and federal governments, and the private 
sector, to provide adequate funding. 

8. Promoting increased public awareness — through 
programs, displays, bibliographies, and publicity — of 
the importance of poverty-related library resources and 
services in all segments of society. 


through the encouragement of community needs assess- 
ments, giving special emphasis to assessing the needs of 
low-income people and involving anti-poverty advocates 
and poor people themselves in such assessments. 

10. Promoting direct representation of poor people 
and anti-poverty advocates through appointment to local 
boards and creation of local advisory committees on ser- 
vice to low-income people, such appointments to include 
library-paid transportation and stipends. 

11. Promoting training to sensitize library staff to 
issues affecting poor people and to attitudinal and other 
barriers that hinder poor people’s use of libraries. 

12. Promoting networking and cooperation between 
libraries and other agencies, organizations, and advocacy 
groups in order to develop programs and services that 
effectively reach poor people. 

13. Promoting the implementation of an expanded fed- 
eral low-income housing program, national health insur- 
ance, full-employment policy; living minimum wage and 
welfare payments, affordable day care, and programs like- 
ly to reduce, if not eliminate, poverty itself. 

14. Promoting among library staff the collection of 
food and clothing donations, volunteering personal time 
to antipoverty activities and contributing money to 
direct-aid organizations. 

15. Promoting related efforts concerning minorities 
and women, since these groups are disproportionately 
represented among poor people. 


2. Promoting the publication, production, purchase, 
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of American Libraries contesting 


Kniffel’s classist remarks. And that’s it. 

At least until 1996, when in the course 
of ALA’s Midwinter conclave in San 
Antonio, I asked each of the three ALA 
presidential hopefuls if they would assign 
high priorities to implementing the long- 
dormant policy. All said they would. 

Later, in October, the president-elect, 
Barbara Ford, thanked me for responding 
to her questionnaire on “the developing 
presidential program for 1997-98.” She 
asked: “What are the most important 
issues for ALA to address in the next two 
years?” My recommendation: “Issues of 
class and poverty as barriers to equal and 
effective library use.” . 

Her second question: “What would you 
suggest as presidential themes, initiatives, 
and programs that would benefit you and 
other members?” My answer: 

+ Immediate promotion and implemen- 
tation of the “Poor People’s Policy” 
adopted in 1990. : 

'’s Increased budgetary and staff sup- 
port for OLOS (Office for Literacy and 
Outreach Services). 

Said Ford: “As you'know, I am inter- 
ested in the ‘Poor People’s Policy,’ which 
you listed as an initiative that would bene- 
fit you and other ALA members. What 
would you suggest to implement this poli- 
cy?” I responded with a laundry list of 
urgently needed actions that remain to this 
day largely unimplemented: 

~* Publish the whole “Poor People’s 
Policy” in American Libraries, with a few 
tips on local implementation. 

* Designate OLOS as the ALA agency 
to coordinate policy-implementation, mak- 
ing this mandate equal to OLOS’ responsi- 
bility regarding literacy and ensuring that 
there is adequate funding and staff to effec- 
tively address both mandates. 

+ Instruct ALA’s Washington office to 
actively support legislative initiatives that 
would contribute to reducing, if not elimi- 
nating, poverty itself (e.g., a living mini- 
mum wage, adequate welfare payments, 
more low-income housing, and national 
health insurance, all cited in the “Poor 
People’s Policy”). 

+ Produce a policy-based brochure, 
replete with resource and bibliographic 
citations, on the issues surrounding the 
nationwide. growth of poverty and policy 
solutions to address economic inequality. 
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« Urge, as ALA President, that the 
Library of Congress undertake the cata- 
loging reforms specified in the enclosed 
SRRT “Resolution on Subject Headings 
Related to Class and Poverty.” 

* Revive OLOS’ newsletter 
Empowerment as a vehicle for antipover- 
ty, proliteracy news, ideas, and data. 

~ Mount a major conference program 
on issues of class and poverty as serious 
barriers to equal and effective library use. 

« & Request that all ALA units undertake 
poverty-related projects and programs. 


So far the vast majority of these policy 
changes have not been actively pursued 
with any real commitment by the ALA.. 
But we’ll see. There are a few glimmers of 
light in the ALA. American Libraries, their 
official journal, published an article about 
the street newspaper movement by Chris 
Dodge, entitled “Words on the Street: 
Homeless People’s Newspapers,” in 
August, 1999. The May, 2000, American 
Libraries was a special theme issue entitled 
“Reaching Out to Poor People,” which 
contained five articles on how libraries can 


_ provide better services and outreach to 


poor and homeless people. 
Library of Congress and Classism 

Another important step in our cam- 
paign to convince public libraries to pro- 
vide better access to vital information on 
homelessness and poverty-related topics 
emerged in 1996. In that year, Charles 
Robinson, director of the Baltimore 
County Public Library, candidly declared 
(in the course of an interview in a national 
library journal where he reflected on his 


’ work in the public library system) that he 


and his deputy director are “middle-class 
people serving the middle class.” 

The implication of this revealing state- 
ment would appear to be that poor people 
aren’t the ones who count, aren’t the ones 
who vote, and aren’t the ones who use the 
library. Robinson probably did not even 
know (much less care) that the United 
Nations had declared 1996 to be the 
International Year for the Eradication of 
Poverty, a crucial occasion that passed 
unnoticed by most of the American pub- 
lic, since the mainstream media paid scant 
attention to this important milestone. But 
the library press should have known and 
cared, especially since working and poor 
people have just as much a right to library 
service as the middle and upper classes, 
not to mention an arguably greater need. 


9. Promoting the determination of output measures 


In response to the continued neglect 
and dismissal of poor people’s concerns 
even during the International Year for the 
Eradication of Poverty, activist librarians 
began pressuring the Library of Congress 
to greatly improve the public’s access to 
poverty-related topics. 

After a long career as Head Cataloger 
at Hennepin County Library in 
Minnesota, I can attest to how inadequate- 
ly libraries provide access to poverty- 
related resources. In an attempt to try to 
remedy that sorry situation, the Social 


Responsibilities Round Table of the ALA’ 


drafted a resolution to the Library of 
Congress that seeks to improve resource- 
access by changing several unhelpful 
headings (for instance, converting PUB- 
LIC WELFARE to simply WELFARE) 
and finally establishing dozens of forms 
to represent real topics — like CLAS- 
SISM, CORPORATE WELFARE, ECO- 
NOMIC DEMOCRACY, HOMELESS 
PEOPLE’S ADVOCATES, POOR PEO- 
PLE-EMPOWERMENT, POOR PEO- 
PLE-RIGHTS, RIGHT TO SHELTER, 
VIOLENCE AGAINST HOMELESS 
PEOPLE, and WORKING POOR PEO- 
PLE — that so far have been unrecog- 
nized and thus rendered invisible and 
unreachable in library catalogs. 

Our resolution noted that “Library of 
Congress subject headings can important- 
ly affect access to vital library resources 
on hunger, homelessness, and poverty, as 
well as shaping library users’ attitudes 
toward those topics.” The current Library 
of Congress headings, we stated, “impede 
or distort access to much relevant material 
because of antiquated or insensitive lan- 
guage, coupled with a failure to recognize 
a host of significant subjects actually rep- 
resented in library collections.” 

The resolution urged the Library of 
Congress to (a) replace PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE and PUBLIC WELFARE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION with the more familiar 
forms WELFARE and WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION; (b) humanize the 
current heading, POOR by transforming it 
into POOR PEOPLE; and (c) swiftly 
establish and assign a list of warranted 
and essential headings related to poverty, 
hunger, homelessness and social policy: 


Classism and elitism in libraries 
It may sound like an unduly harsh 


judgment, but classism and elitism truly 


pervade the library profession. I’ve 
already furnished illustrations at the 
national level. Unfortunately, there's plen- 


ty of evidence locally, too. 

At one Midwestern public library, 
Chamber of Commerce bulletins and publi- 
cations from a right-wing think tank are 
routinely circulated among managers; the 
administration adamantly refuses to 
acknowledge that these materials are clear- 
ly biased toward property, wealth, and 
power and, at minimum, should be com- 
plemented by newsletters and reports from 
labor, consumer, and antipoverty sources. 

At another institution, the first proposal 
to emerge from a Revenue Generation 
Team — expected to produce some 
$100,000 yearly — was to double the fine 
rate on juvenile materials. 

The Minnesota Library Association, 
which in 1990 adopted a Poor People’s 
Policy identical to ALA’s, afterward 
declined to include as legislative platform 
planks such MSSRT recommendations, 
all explicitly mandated by the 1990 poli- 
cy, as “Support for fair and affordable 
housing, especially in suburban areas,” 
“Support for single-payer health insurance 
system,” “Support for extended transition- 
al housing for homeless people,” and 
opposition to “‘Workfare,” “Learnfare,” 
and similar “welfare reform” proposals 
unless endorsed by poor people and wel- 
fare recipients groups. 

In effect, the MLA arbitrarily nullified 
whole portions of its own policy. (Earlier, 
the organization decided not to support a 
higher minimum wage — also specified 


in the policy — in large part because such 


a hike might adversely impact some low- 
wage Minnesota libraries!) 

For librarians and citizens committed to 
social justice and a genuinely fair playing 
field, there’s still so much to do. One place 
to start is to read the ALA policy, “Library 
Services For the Poor,” along with the rec- 
ommendations for action in implementing 
this vitally needed resolution. 

Colleagues who believe that libraries 
have both an obligation and opportunity 
to serve everyone in their communities, 
not just the comfortable and wealthy, can 
contact or join SRRT’s-Task Foree-on 
Hunger, Homelessness, and Poverty: *° ae 

For further cai mnanlensconise, Kin M. 
Venturella, Task Force Chair,,at Sprague 
Library, Montclair State University, Upper 
Montclair, NJ 07043 Phone: 973-655-7153. 
E-mail: venturellak @ mail-montclair-edtr 


Sanford Berman is the former Head 
Cataloger at Hennepin County Library in 
Minnesota and founder of the American 
Library Association’s Task Force on Hunger, 


Homelessness, and Poverty. 
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How A NatTIOoN DEALS WITH ITs UNWANTED CARGO 


by Dr. Art Salzberg 


Dedicated to: Ben Shahn, my former 
neighbor; and Charlie Chaplin and his 
brother Sydney Chaplin, both were home- 
less during their youth and often chased 
by the London Police. 

y photography is meant as a 

serious effort to right the tragic 

omission and denial of the exis- 
tence of widespread poverty and home- 
lessness in our midst. It is an exposé of 
the American inhumanity towards our lat- 
est nomadic tribe of homeless men, 
women and children who wander on the 
face of this planet with no destination in 
life, in order to prevail in a hostile, heart- 
less environment suffering hunger, 
exposed to the worst elements of the 
weather and to police killer squads that 
kill them with immunity and impunity 
before our very eyes. 

Photographic art can be used to ana- 
lyze American attempts to come to terms 
with the crimes of the American elite and 
our people during this tragic era — the 
crimes of a so-called democratic govern- 
ment and people, specifically, genocide of 
the homeless men, women, and children. 

The language of American silence 
must be revealed for the world to see: 
revealed for all who are interested in this 
ongoing act of genocide of a segment of 
our own people; and for all who will have 
to explain to future generations how we 
never came to terms with the misdeeds of 
the present generation. 

American presidents were an eyewit- 
ness to these crimes; the suffering of 


homeless people is at the doorsteps of the - 


White House itself. Our streets are our 
death camps. The murder of our own 
homeless American martyrs has to be rec- 
ognized as an, integral pat of, disowning 
our “Manifest Destiny.” In much of post- 


“CARGO.” 
Above, a ship carries cargo from home port to its destination, wel- 
comed at all stages of the journey. At right, the cargo of a homeless 
person is unwanted by the public and often confiscated by the police. 


American presidents were an eyewitness to 
these crimes; the suffering of homeless people 
is at the doorsteps of the White House itself. 


modern American nationalism, the lan- 
guage and deeds of silence abound, not 
only expressing strategies of avoidance or 
omission, but also denying a voice to the 
homeless people in our midst. 

The photos entitled “CARGO” have 
two themes interwoven. Ocean-going 
ships with cargo have both a home port 
and a port of destination and are wel- 
comed at all stages of their journey. In 
comparison, the cargo of a homeless per- 
son doesn’t have a port of destination or a 
home port and usually is unwelcomed 
within our midst; it’s very unsightly for 
the non-homeless person to confront. 


’ However, a homeless person will-not’’ 


Photos by Art Salzberg 


abandon their cargo; it’s often all that a 
person or family owns. Homeless 
Americans are bonded to their CARGO; 
life without it would be frightening. All of 
us are judged by what we possess — or do 
not possess. Our system of family values 
is based not on the being of a person or 
family, but rather on the having: man- 
sions, jewels, clothes, cars, etc. This ethos 
undermines our values of shared humani- 
ty, to our own detriment as human beings. 

Ocean-going ships have a hopeful des- 
tination. But for the poorest of the poor, 
death is the final destination, as the bodies 
of homeless Americans are placed in body 


bags'to'be buriéd in a nameless grave. ~~“ 


My landscape is the City of San Diego, : 
a place of heartlessness where homeless | 
people have been ‘dispossessed of their’ 


possessions and disfranchised from our 
shared humanity. I have spent 23 days in 
the jails of San Diego after protesting the 
unjust treatment of homeless people under 
our Pharoah, ex-Mayor Susan Golding. I 
do not tire of writing, speaking, and pho- 
tographing to expose our involuntary 
homelessness, hunger, illnesses and, at 
times, our despair in this ongoing battle 
against overwhelming odds. 

“Where Shall I Go?” was a song sung 


by the Jewish people, pre- -Israel. Skee it 


has a double meaning for me. 


An Artist Carves Out Freedom from Wage Slavery 


Earning My Keep and Parole 


by Rhett Stuart - 


nce Mom offhandedly said, “You 
haven’t much ambition.” “You’re 
wrong,” I said, “I haven’t any.” 

“That’s wonderful,” responded Aurora, 
being a real friend. 

Only the arts interest me. I detest the 
games that seem to make businesses. I 
went into them to earn keep while divorc- 
ing self from them. I was born for their 
back rooms, when having to enter those 
cells, but did honest jobs in order to earn 
my keep and parole. I always took care of 
myself. But ’'d never hire me. Correction. 
Sometimes I would. Could talk to people 
That can be rare. 

I’ve no apology. I like what I did and 
how I worked it, without being “worked.” 
That’s a pun or double-entendre or some- 
thing. Likely I was one of the most 
focused in offices. On myself. I required 
no employer loyalty and certainly was not 
there to give any to the company. What’s 
that? One can do the job regardless. It’s 
really up to the employer, you know. 

I’d do anything for a boss I respected 
and that happened at least once. But not to 
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My best times were when quitting jobs and living on savings in 
order to write. It was fun finding ways of making it and extend- 
ing the time. Three years, once, and I wrote all the time, too. 


deplete energies from interests, I didn’t 
identify with jobs. That was the plan. 

My Mother too was an artist. Of the 
first magnitude. | 

Once her friend said to me, “I can’t 
believe what your Mother said to me. She 
said, ‘I can’t believe that Rhett gets up 
every morning and goes to work. He 
wants to stay home and write poetry. 
That’s what he should be doing.’” 

When having to find work for suste- 
nance, I believed in going to interviews and 
interviewing them, to see if I wanted to 
work there. After all, am I asking for some- 
thing or offering my services? When I 
didn’t care whether I got the ee I'd get it. 

“You got it.” 

“You bet I do fucker.” 

Anyway, they ask the wrong questions: 


what have you done; not, what do you 
want to do. 

At my last job, my employers were 
indescribably selfish pigs. During my first 
week there, a client brought in a fruit bas- 
ket for the staff. I knew the bosses would 
take it home. “Oh, no,” said I to my satis- 
fying self, “that basket is not leaving this 
place tonight.” At 5 p.m. they collected it. 
(I didn’t want it.) 

“You're not taking that home?” 

“You don’t think we should?” 

“No, it’s for the staff.” 

At 5:01, it stayed. It’s what is called 
not getting so far. 

My best times were when quitting jobs 
and living on savings in order to write. It 
was fun finding ways of making it and 
extending the time. Three years, once, and 
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I wrote all the time, too. When poor, it was 
fun being poor. That’s too expensive now. 

One’s talent is his giveaway. I put 
enough aside for emergencies while being 
unowned by car and credit card. I’d 
always go back to work just a little ahead 
of when I had to. Smart, right? 

This is how I bought my freedom for 


expression since America doesn’t support 


such intelligence of the artistically-chal- 


lenged talented. Now it seems you can’t. 


even do it my way. It is not sacrifice, but 
wise choice. Maybe we'll get better peo- 
ple in office. 

God bless America? Sometints He 
does. Sometimes. Maybe sometime again. 


ot hs 


Haiku 


by Rhett Stuart 


Office folk around 
public lunch table like a 
nightmare entrapment 
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Welcome 
Home, — 


Soidier 


by Robert Stevens 


If I die in the combat zone, 
Box me up, and ship me home, 
Pin my medals upon my chest, 
And bury me in the ‘leaning rest!’ 
— Army infantry running cadence 


fter living on the streets of 
Harbor City for over ten years, 
there was little the Army could 


teach me about warfare, except 


perhaps how to arm an M-16 “Bouncing 
Betty” land mine and direct artillery fire 
over the radio. But I enlisted to get away 
from drugs and alcohol, get money for col- 
lege, and learn a useful trade for civilian 
life. However, I was drunk when I enlisted 
and yes, my recruiter lied to me, too. 

“You can go in as an infantryman,” he 
explained with a disarming smile. “When 
you get to your permanent duty station 


you can change your MOS (military occu- - 


pational specialty).” He must have been a 
used car salesman on, the side, because I 
bought his line of bullshit, and the next 
thing I knew, I was being screamed at by 
several angry drill sergeants in a secluded 
section of Fort Benning, Georgia, called, 
ironically, “Harmony Church.” 

Naturally, it was hell. 

After basic training, many of us were 
sent to different parts of the world. Some 
went to Korea, Japan, or stayed in the 
U.S. Still others, like me, were shipped 
off to Germany to defend Western Europe 
from the sneaky USSR, making certain 
that no communists came across the 


Berlin border to, take over. ourLevis and 


Marlboros. Because we were a peacetime 
army (Cold War notwithstanding), and 
have occupied Deutschland since the 
Nazis were ousted in 1945, most of the 

German population resented us soldiers. 
The best thing about Germany, though, 
was the stout, abundant beer. And the 
legal prostitution. Even in the Army, I 
took to the streets, and would stay out all 
night on the weekends, sometimes drunk- 
enly passing out behind a German bill- 
board, in the hallway of an apartment 
complex, or any other dark; concealed 
FE thought I could safely hide until 


morning. 1 could have taken a cab to the 
barracks, I suppose, or holed up in a hotel, 
but I simply didn’t want to go “home.” 
Home had always been wherever I was 
at, as far as I was concerned, and it was 
hard to change. A real “home” was for 
other people, I reasoned, people who had 


Robert Stevens writes about this drawing: “A veteran myself, I have always felt strongly about our American soldiers com- 
ing home from a war to find that there is no home. Whether in Vietnam, * 
the comfort of a weapon in his hands, and often it turns out to be a full botue — I know. Now it seems as though we stand 
on the threshold of new wars, and with it will come a fresh batch of broken, bitter vets. May God have mercy on us.” 


“NAM VET NEEDS WORK.” 
Military veterans make up an estimated 
30-40 percent of the homeless populace. 


a purpose for going home. In my drunken, 
antisocial state of mind, the bushes near 
the autobahn were more of a home than 
the noisy, governmental Army barracks. 

In 1991, we went to war. So much for 
my plan to cruise through the military just 
long enough to get money for college. My 
unit, B Company 1/15 Infantry, had been 
invited to participate in Operation Desert 
Storm, the ground war phase of the Gulf 
War, with President George “The Wimp” 
Bush as our Commander-in-Chief. We 
were flown to Saudi Arabia, then shuttled 
by bus, chopper, and fighting vehicle to 
places like Hafril Batil and Hafar al Batin, 
closer to the Kuwait border. 

At the border, two platoons were to be 
chosen from my company to “move for- 
ward,” while the other two remained on 
“Red Con One” status, or “ready condi- 
tion one” to replace those who might be 
killed in combat. It was a tense moment. 
Death hung in the air like the stench of 
burnt rubber, as first and third platoons 
were picked to move out,,while the, sec; . 
ond and fourth remained behind. 

I recall gazing into the faces of my 
buddies, brave young soldiers who, like 
me, knew this day might come, yet often 
pretended it wouldn’t, as we served our 
country the best we could. There they 
stood in wide-eyed fear. We tried to 
smile, and someone made a funny noise, 
but the humor was hollow. We tried not to 
study each other’s faces too closely. 

Only years later, did I stop to consider 
that, as I glimpsed into the fear of death 
on my buddies’ faces, they were seeing 
the same stunned expression on my face. 
In a hundred hours, though, the war was 
over. We won; we were ass-kickers. Idiots 
in Washington suggested that this victory 
would atone for the years’ worth of 
FUBARs in Vietnam. What did we win? 

At home, trees and poles were striped 
with yellow ribbons, as many soldiers 


Arabia, Bosnia, or California, a soldier seeks 


by Lynda Cobden 


Vietnam veteran is still fighting the war 
trying to survive on the streets. 

He seldom sleeps because he does not 
want to live through the night sweats 
and the technicolor battles 

over and over in his mind. 
Financially unchallenged relatives 
have no time for him. They had the 
wherewithal to attend college when 
draft lottery numbers were called. 
As citizens we have a lot of relatives. 


returned to a hero’s welcome. At LAX air- 
port I called my cousin, but he said he was 
too tired to drive five miles to give me a 
ride, so I took a cab. At home, I entered 
without waking my cousin, and the next 
morning we ate breakfast at a restaurant 
across the street. I didn’t bore him with the 
details of the war, because I had the feeling 
he didn’t care to hear about it. 

After the war, I was sent to Fort Riley, 
Kansas, where I sank deeper and deeper 
into the abyss of alcoholism and violence. 


Luckily, and with the grace of the compa- , 


ny commander, I was honorably dis- 
charged in 1995, a drunken civilian again. 

I moved to northern California to live 
with an ex-girlfriend who dumped me 
shortly after I had undergone an emer- 
gency ulcer operation, and nearly died. 
She was kind enough to stay with me until 
I had the strength to stand up, then she 
packed up and left for Missouri, leaving 
me homeless — and with fifteen staples 
in my gut. Sweet gal, that one. 

I was “home” again, and spent the next 
years camping out in vehicles, parks, and 
couches or, occasionally, renting a small 
room. Nowhere was home, but every- 
where was home; and wherever I opened 


a bottle of booze was my living room. I 


drifted from, the. mountains to the city,:to 
the desert and finally, with little life left in 
me, I stayed with an aunt in Lomita. 

“We've got to get you to a hospital, and 
get you some help,” she said. By that time, 
I was emaciated, my eyes tomato-red, liver 
almost shot, and I had relentless diarrhea. 

I could barely move, and when I did, it 
was to go buy another bottle of cheap wine 
that I could hardly keep down. My aunt 
convinced me I had a drinking problem, 
which I’d denied for over 25 years. “Take 
me to the V.A. hospital,” I said, defeated. 

Shaking like an epileptic, I didn’t know 
exactly what was wrong with me when I 
arrived at the Veterans Affairs Memorial 
Hospital in Long Beach, and I could only 
tell the attending nurse, “I need help...” 

Thus began my recovery from alco- 
holism, and my escape from the cycle of 
homelessness which had plagued me for 
years. Following a 21-day stay at the 
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Art by 
Robert Stevens 


SARGE 
by Claire J. Baker 


Today in this cemetery park 
where I often read and write 
the most endearing marker: 


a Vietnam Sergeant 
in the new Honor Garden — 


two brown-bottle Buds 
where flowers belong. 


Here’s to you, Sarge. 


Street Spirit Photo, 


San Francisco 
by Claire J. Baker 
A Vietnam Vet, 

now a body-bag case 


lying head down 
on his final sidewalk — 


a Vet gazed at bya 
policeman who looks like 

he almost cares, in a black- 
and-white kind of way. 


V.A., I entered the Beacon House of San 
Pedro, a six-month residential recovery 
program, and began learning how to live. 
That was over two years ago. 

Living sober hasn’t always been easy. I 
get stressed out, and I hate having to take 
shit from people from time to time, or do 
as I’m told. I hate shelling out $345 a 
month for a tiny room in the ghetto, with 
a shower and kitchen down the hall, when 
I know I could live cheaper on the streets, 
and maybe get drunk. Yeah, I get the urge 
to really tie one on sometimes and go 
raise hell because, truthfully, I don’t like 
all this responsibility, and sometimes it 
doesn’t like me. I am not used to being 
the “productive member of society” peo- 
ple say Lam now. 


> But I’m ‘discovering that T have a mis=~ 
Seog ie. Norm Ab Veto Ch JeoTig ivi GC: 
sion within society, and I can make my 


voice heard. And if I stay clean and do the 
footwork, I can have what most other peo- 
ple have. I’ve got choices and possibilities 
that don’t exist at the bottom of a short- 
dog of Wild Irish Rose. 

Yeah, life is still a free-fire zone, and it 
gets ugly sometimes, but I'll try to make it 
through sober, and with pride and dignity. 
Last of all, for all the homeless men and 
women who served in our armed forces, 


and those who still battle with drugs, alco- 
hol, and the insanity of street life — If I 
can make it to freedom, you°can, too, | 


buddy. Welcome home. 


Robert Stevens, a formerly homeless veter- 
an, is a 39-year-old freelance writer and poet 
who regularly contributes to Street Spirit. In 
San Pedro, he struggles to comprehend algebra 
at Los Angeles Harbor College, and is a com- 
munity reporter for Random Lengths News. 


VETERAN 
by Julia Vinograd 


He’s coming to the end of his rent money 
for a furnished room with a dripping faucet 
and a yellowed sink. 
He was out all day looking for the sort of job 
he might’ve found before the war. 
Now he’s twitching under a dream. 
He was too exhausted to even take off his boots 
but this is worse. 
In the faded room he dreams the sink 
full of fresh blood. 
He dreams the soiled grey curtains 
soaked in bright red blood. 
The threadbare brown carpet 
is thick, red and warm. 
In this used-up dirty little room 
only the blood is new. Only the blood is clean. 
This is not a flashback. This is not deathblood, 
thick v_ 
This is « 
and it ce 
Since he came back 

| these dreams are the only times he feels real. 


flies and stench and war. 
amblood, lifeblood, his blood 
; him. 
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from page one 


preserve the Watts Towers in L.A.) He 
said that Raw Vision, a magazine of out- 
sider art, will soon have an article about 
the Emeryville mudflat art and the Albany 
Landfill art. Rosen told me that these 
kinds of environments are very interesting 
and precious, and also said they’re good 
for tourism. 

On display with the sculptures and 
paintings cteated | by human hand is i 


“natural beauty of the Albany Bulb — 


terrific place to watch sunsets. Dadibine 
ceased at the landfill in 1984; up until that 
time, this land was the final resting place 
for construction rubble, huge slabs of dis- 
carded concrete, and clumps of rusted 
rebar. The dump is now covered by dirt 
and many fine plants and flowers grow 
here. Nature has begun the gradual work 
of reclaiming the land, cloaking the rubble 
in green bushes and yellow flowers. 

The artists have followed nature’s lead, 
converting an old dump into art, changing 


garbage into beauty. The homeless people 


who lived here until last year fared worse 
than the garbage, though. No one tried to 
help convert them into people with homes 
and jobs and the hope of a new life. They 
were simply swept aside as garbage. 

_We must think about wild places, wild 
art, and especially the tragedy of the 
homeless people who were rousted from 
this area this past year. I feel there are 
deserving poor people, even though the 
tendency now is to lump everyone togeth- 
er as the undeserving poor. If someone is 
belligerent, drunk, and obnoxious, he or 
she does not deserve to spoil an environ- 
ment for all others. Of course, compassion 
should be applied, and I am certain we 
will then have fewer angry, crazy people. 

The problem with the Albany police 
raids last year was that they treated all the 
homeless camp dwellers as public ene- 
mies and nuisances to be arrested or dri- 
ven into exile. It mattered not one bit if an 
individual was drunk and disorderly, or a 
gentle poet — everyone was lumped into 
the category of “unwanted social parasite” 
and subjected to the camping ban. With 
blind prejudice, the Albany City Council 
passed laws that categorized all homeless 
people as pariahs, and directed the police 
to expel peaceful campers, expectant 
homeless mothers, inoffensive artists, and 
just plain folks down on their luck, along 
with the small handful of troubled souls at 


Grass-Roots Art Museum 
Flourishes at Albany Landfill 


the encampment. 

One guy lived at the landfill for seven 
years. Some of the people were beautiful, 
sensitive souls. Even spiders are allowed 
to have webs, but the law tore down the 
web that had been painstakingly created 
for many years by landfill dwellers. 

Poor people in Mexico can have little 
shacks. Here, in rich, generous, beautiful 
America, the poor must only sleep on 
cold, ue concrete, and only in certain 
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4s not American. 
the future for this crime. It is unpatriotic 


merica w er. in 
to continue this behavior. 

A shack can be quite snug. I feel pro- 
tecting the rights of people to live freely 
and to shelter themselves is an important 
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homeless residents, the eviction was truly 
a tragedy. If I had no place to go, [’'d be 
talking to myself also. This is blaming the 
victim. The homeless are citizens. They 
have responsibilities, but they also have 
rights. Citizenship. You know — Norman 
Rockwell, America, the Flag, the Bill of 
Rights, Patriotism. This is not the old 
Soviet Union, or Nazi Germany. It is not a 
crime to have very little money. 


JA strange series of coincidences | 


yd 2 Onc Noweraber 29, 1 had gone outto'the 


landfill even though I had a cold. I had an 
unusual item at my apartment, and I 
decided to place it at the landfill before 
my landlord started to look at me strange- 
ly. It was a shopping cart that I found at 


The artists have followed nature’s lead, converting an old 
dump into art, changing garbage into beauty. The home- 
less people who lived here until last year fared worse than 


_the garbage, though. No one tried to help convert them. 


into people with homes and jobs and the hope of a new life. 


part of patriotism. “Land of the free,” “the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights — do we honor those 
words or trample them in the dust with the 
same bulldozers used to demolish the 
homes of the Albany landfill residents? 
How sick and depraved has America 
become? Are we to perish like the Roman 
Empire? All the money in the world won’t 
make us happy if we are filled with greed 
and unsatisfied longings. People are 
happy when they feel thankfulness and 
gratitude rather than empty materialism. 
Brother, can you spare a little kindness? 


Viewers at the outsider art museum 


When I visited the Albany Landfill on 
December 1, 2000, I commented to two 
young women that I was writing an article 
about it for Street Spirit. They said they 
have been coming out here for years, 
adding: “The art is always different.” 

I asked if there was any trouble with 
homeless people. No one had ever done 
anything to them, they said, but they were 
scared at times because there were people 
talking loudly to themselves. “However,” 
said one, “I don’t think they should have 
kicked them out. They weren’t doing any 
harm and they need a place to go.” 

Even though it affected only 60 to 70 


the railroad tracks flattened in a very 
unusual way. It looked like someone (not 


me!) had placed it on the tracks and a. 


train hit it at a good rate of speed and sent 
it flying. It appears two-dimensional, not 
three-dimensional. I’ve painted it in very 
unusual colors. 

I was inspired to start my own museum, 
but hidden away on a narrow path in a dif- 
ferent area. I was afraid to crowd the other 
artists, and also I feared too much freakish- 
ness might upset the “balance.” The 
authorities might feel compelled to crack 
down if it was too strange visually. I am 
certain that this place can draw tourists, 
and that most citizens really enjoy it. 

While I was out there with my uncon- 
ventional “sculpture,” I met three people. 
One guy is an Albany resident who is a 
professional potter. He has eight hours of 
videotape of the artists at work at the 
landfill. Apparently, quite a bit of it is 
done by four guys who all argue and work 
on the same “canvas.” This is a most 
unusual process. 

The other two people I met were old 
friends. He is an Albany resident, and 
built some of the very first “art” at the 
Emeryville mudflats, a “house” he built in 
1966. The ‘voman was videotaping and 

making enthusiastic comments about the 
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Photos by Paul Desfor 


Artists built thé arch (Jeff) and the sculpture (above) out of 
scavenged materials that wash up onthe shore of the landfill. 


art. At one point, she gushed: “There is so 
much feeling in this. I love the spirit.” 

She is an American, but has lived near 
Nice, France, with her family for many 
years. I mentioned Seymour Rosen’s book 
to her. It turns out her maiden name is 
Rosen. As we walked toward my “muse- 
um,” she noticed an obscure thing I had 
done with a glove on a bush. When we 
got there, she noticed that one of the 
prints was a view of Nice (near her home 
in Bie She said it was a pier to her. 


meget 


_ odd series of coincidences. My flattened 


shopping cart looked like a line drawing 
to her. My plop art museum is called the 
New Sense (nuisance) Art Museum. (I 
had one for several years in Berkeley on 
Telegraph Avenue. It got a lot of national 
attention from the S.F. Chronicle, the 
Associated Press, Murphy Brown TV 
show, Tonight Show, Japanese radio, etc.) 

At the Albany Landfill, I picked a loca- 
tion for my artworks near a wet garbage 
dump. Someone had left a wet Bible open 


“to Isaiah 25:4: “For thou has been a strong- 


hold to the poor,'a stronghold to the needy 
in his distress, a shelter from the storm and 
a shade from the heat; for the blast of the 
ruthless is like storm against a wall:..” 
Also, Isaiah 24:5 seemed interesting: “The 
earth lies polluted under its inhabitants...” 


Why is art blossoming out there? 


The landfill is a very special place. The 
homeless people still have a “presence” 
out there. It is a bit like a benign ghost. 
Think of the Alamo, or People’s Park. 

This is a place well worth visiting. It is 
like a lost civilization. There is another side 
gallery of 80 bicycles and metal sculptures. 
Some of the plywood “canvases” on the 
north side have the feeling of a freak show. 
You can sense the influence of Chagall and 
the German Expressionists. 

There is whimsy in large portions. 
There are also surprises here and there. 
On the southwest corner, there is an amaz- 
ing house that people gather by to get 
photographed. The work on the north side 
portrays homeless people, race horses, 
birds, circuses, hot tubs, devils, houses, 
etc. One driftwood sculpture has a couple 
kissing while cradling a child. One sculpt- 
ed person puts a reassuring arm around 
the other. Nearby is a sophisticated laser- 
cut steel piece that shows two homeless 
people sitting near a campfire. 


See Grass-Roots Art Museum page 17 
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Matthew Behnke created this shopping cart arch to pay tribute to the exiled homeless community. 


Grass-Roots Arts Museum Flourishes at Albany Landfill 


from page 16 


The word “Sniff’'is used here and in 
many other places at the landfill. I inter- 
pret it to mean someone is crying and 
sniffling about the plight of homeless peo- 
ple kicked out of their little shacks. 

There is a wonderful painting of a 
weird-looking guy chopping the head off 
one person, while other heads tumble out 
of the painting on chunks of broken con- 
crete. The words above say: “A curse 
upon the souls of those who maliciously 
destroy the efforts of others.” Another, 
older painting says: “Stealing art is a 
heartless deed redeemable only by return- 


ing,the work,”,. Oa Ae at He 


_ One day in De eiees t was out at the 
landfill and met Osha Neumann, a 
Berkeley artist and homeless activist. I 
found, to my surprise, that Osha has a lot 
to do with the art at the landfill. He’s such 
a great artist it’s almost beyond descrip- 
tion. It’s really a joy to be alive when he’s 
alive. He doesn’t seek any glory in creat- 
ing this art; he slips it in and creates an air 
of mystery. He works well cooperatively 
with other artists. He’s really a very pow- 
erful person; but he’s not that interested in 


being named as the artist, which goes 
against the tide in our culture. 


Matthew Behnke made a wonderfully 


original arch of shopping carts out there 
and wrote a story about it for the August, 
2000, Street Spirit. His sculpture was both 
an artwork anda physical blockade set up 
to symbolically resist the removal of 
homeless people. It captured the sense of 
ongoing resistance to displacement that 
inspires much of the art at the landfill. 


Close encounter of the police kind 


On December 5, I went to the New 
Sense art museum at the Albany Landfill 
to paint. The landfill itself has a few odd 
chunks of concrete sticking out; but most- 
ly it is covered with dirt, trees and bushes. 

However, there are, additionally, piles 
of garbage left when the poor people were 


octhased from their. aiakeshiftoKiomes by «: oie, 1 


paramilitary police raids. These pathetic 
piles of refuse vary. The one I picked for 
my “museum” had some smashed vodka 
bottles, old batteries, plastic sheeting for 
shelter, food containers, religious books, 
broken folding chairs, etc. 

I figured I could ignore this refuse, cover 
it with dirt, or carry it out to a dumpster. 
But if life gives you a lemon, make lemon- 
ade, they say, so I decided to incorporate 
this refuse into the art. After all, I have seen 
more than one art exhibit in plush galleries 
that features a pile of garbage. 

Anyway, I was busily painting various 
items of the garbage when a female police 


officer showed up. I was stunned, stand- 
ing there with a can of paint in my hand. 

She asked what I was doing, and my 
knee-jerk response was: “I don’t want to 
make any statements. I’m tape recording.” 

I added that second sentence to let 
them know that any violations by them 
will be recorded. So often, I have seen 
police walk all over the rights of people. 
This is unpatriotic of them. 

The officer represented the East Bay 
Parks police force. She was very interest- 
ed in knowing whether or not I was home- 
less. I suppose John Muir or Jesus would 
have had more trouble from her than I 
had. Once it was cleared up that I did have 


FRO 


was that T was doing. 

I had already painted a “Welcome” 
sign. In. addition, I had a sign indicating 
that this area was the New Sense Art 
Museum. I also had prints and paintings 
hanging from wires and strings. 

I told her about Seymour Rosen and 
the Watts Towers (which she knew about) 
and about this article for Street Spirit and 
others I was writing. She was amused and 
friendly. She had never seen anyone 
painting garbage before. She had not seen 
the north side of the landfill yet where all 
the plywood “canvases” were on display 


8s and 1 wa sn’t sniffing pa yaint to one noe 
. she became interested d in what it ‘ 


(“plywood paradise”). 

_ I told her that a group of us wish to 
contact her superiors to get permission to 
have changing exhibits. We parted in a 
friendly manner, and no ticket was writ- 
ten. She said it didn’t look like vandalism 
to her. ’ve been homeless before. But at 
that moment, I was glad I’m not homeless 
now. I hate being harassed. 


Beauty breaks free from concrete 


Although I am just one anonymous 
drone among six billion people, I feel 
qualified enough to say that you will 
probably enjoy yourself at the Albany 
Landfill on a sunny day. (Unfortunately, it 
no t wheelchair. erre hss although o one 

s guy, out i. there did use'a _wheel- 
iii here is something uplifting in 


~ seeing grass or flowers grow right out of 


the cracks in a sidewalk; it shows how 
beauty can break through the grim con- 
crete of an urban landscape. The same 
spirit is at work at the Albany Landfill. 
This is an area that “civilization” used 
as a dumping ground for its ugly concrete 
rubbish. Yet, now it’s an area where 
artists and homeless people have set loose 
their creativity. Painted teepees, surreal 
paintings and strange sculptures have bro- 
ken free of the captivity of cement. Maybe 
this time, beauty will have the last word. 


Throwing the Homeless Out of Their Homes 


from page six 


as such a liberal place. Although more lib-. 


eral than many cities, Santa Cruz is still 
comprised of many conservatives and con- 
servative views. Many people disagree with 
people sleeping outdoors: “Michael Rotkin, 
Community Studies lecturer at UC Santa 
Cruz and Santa Cruz City Councilmember, 
said, ‘I’ve knocked on about three-fourths 
of the doors in Santa Cruz and I can tell 
you, overall there’s opposition to having 
people sleep out doors’”’ (Waits). 

If our community is liberal then how 
can so many support the more conserva- 
tive view? If homeless people do not sleep 
outdoors, where will they sleep? 


i2 Despite the evidence of the support for 


thé bans by the public and by government 
officials, the community is greatly 
involved in several different efforts to 
increase the chances of today’s homeless. 
Programs, such as the Homeless Garden 
Project, the Homeless Community 
Resource Center, Food Not Bombs, 
Families in Transition, New Horizons 
School, and many more assist the finan- 


cially challenged and the homeless. 

The Homeless Garden Project was 
founded in 1990. The project allots a plot 
of land to each person in the garden and 
encourages each individual to use the gar- 
den as a tool to regain confidence through 
working the land and helping to grow pro- 
duce, which is sold at the Farmer’s Market 
weekly. This allows each individual to gain 
some experience and still be a part of the 
working community, giving them some 
pride in their accomplishments. 

The Homeless Community Resource 
Center is a main resource for the homeless 
in finding employment and housing. Food 
Not Bombs feeds hungry people and in 
public view to remind everyone that 
hunger and poverty are relevant issues in 
society.” Families in Transition supports 
several families in finding jobs and pro- 
viding assistance with rent, budgeting, 
and other necessary social services. There 
are sO many more services available; yet it 
is still not enough to support the over- 
whelming population of homeless people 
in the community. 

Although the amount of homeless peo- 


ple in Santa Cruz has increased from 150 
in the late 1970s to approximately 3500 in 
the late 1990s, the lack of social aware- 
ness is still extreme. Many members of 
the community have no idea about the 
plight of the homeless. Many simply walk 
by when they hear the pleas coming from 
the lips of the despairing. Is there any 
wonder that the homeless issues of Santa 
Cruz are not being solved? 

If we could all be more like the kind 
man that stopped to recognize each home- 
less person as an individual fellow human 
being, then Santa Cruz would be alleviat- 
ed of all harshness towards homeless peo- 
ple and we could finally progress in help- 
ing to solve the problems of homeless- 
ness. It is non-productive to simply avert 
one’s head and say what a group of peo- 
ple is not allowed to do, as opposed to 
identifying the problems faced by this 
group of people and helping them to 
achieve their goals. 

Our community needs to help these 
people before they end up being home- 
less. More support groups and community 
projects would greatly assist a number of 
people, homeless or not. Also, a commu- 
nity awareness program needs to be set up 


where people in the community can meet 
and learn about the lives of homeless peo- 
ple. We need to be educated on what we 
can do for our community and- how we 
can help each individual. A re-evaluation 
of the current programs must also be 
undertaken. If the programs are not work- 
ing, this information must be revealed and 
new programs must be implemented. 

One suggestion that many people have 
recommended is setting up an official 
campground for people without homes to 
reside. It has been tried in other communi- 
ties and has succeeded in some areas and 
failed in others; yet we can no longer 
ignore one of the most prominent prob- 
lems of community. We must look at 


- other communities that face similar issues 


and see how they are trying to solve their 
problems of homelessness.” °°?" *7'0"" 

As Bob Dylan once wisely sang! “How 
many times can a man turh his head and 
pretend that he just doesn’t see?” We 
must stop turning our heads and we must 
open our ears, eyes, and hearts and try to 
work together to overcome the predica- 
ments that are stopping the homeless from 
overcoming their extreme personal cir- 
cumstances. 
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Artists of Albany Landfill 


from page 10 


unprotected from the elements and the 
destructive urges of human beings, does 
not last. Colors fade in the bright sun. 
Driftwood arms detach themselves from 
wooden bodies. Decapitated stone heads 
get knocked about by the ebb and flow of 
water, and eventually, where the water 
reaches them, obliterated by black gunk. 
Stuff gets stolen. One day SNIFF’s flag 
disappeared. They hoisted up a new one. 

And SNIFF itself cannibalizes old 
work that no longer meets with its 
approval. Plywood panels get painted 
over. The circus scene on the side of the 
valve housing disappears. The donkey, the 
ambulance and the fallen acrobat are 
replaced by a tattooed acrobat, a sword 
swallower, a blue contortionist, and a 
quilted cat jumping through a hoop. 

On a little flat a few yards up the road 
from the waterfront, a larger-than-life 
“Orange Man” that SNIFF had carved 
from the shipwrecked blocks of styro- 
foam, sat for almost half a year. He sat on 
an overturned couch and gazed out over 
the water. After a few months, he was 
joined by a striding, powerful black 
woman, also larger than life, also carved 
from styrofoam. She was up barely a 
month before persons unknown tore her 
limb from limb, leaving in place only the 
amputated stumps of her legs. A few 
weeks later, the man went with her — 
decapitated, arms amputated, body bro- 
ken. What’s left of him still sits looking 
out over the water — witness to the wild- 
ness which destroyed him. 

SNIFF responded to the destruction 
with a painting of an execution. The exe- 
cutioner wears a long blue smock with a 
pattern of black teardrops rimmed in yel- 
low. He has a white beard. He raises an ax 


The Illegitimate Presidency of George W. Bush 


from page nine 


elect Bush’s campaign —- Compassionate 
Conservatism — was invented by CIA 
mind-control experts at the Manhattan 
Institute, a right-wing think tank in New 
York City started by former CIA director 
William Casey. George W. has publicly 
acknowledged this, as has the 6/12/2000 
New York Times and the 4/16/2000 Dallas 
Morning News. 

Casey conveniently died before being 
forced to testify before Congress on the 
Iran-Contra scandal. His expected testi- 
mony would have implicated then-Vice 
President Bush even more than President 
Reagan or Oliver North in the Iran-Contra 
cocaine/arms dealing affair. 

Aside from supplying all of the most 
controversial ideas behind the administra- 
tion of racist, First Amendment-trashing 
New York Mayor Rudy Giuliani, the 
Manhattan Institute is best known as the 
former sponsor of Charles Murray, author 
of the Bell Curve. Murray won acclaim 
from racist elements on the far right for 
his books advocating the end of both wel- 
fare and affirmative action, based on the 
notion that African Americans have 
genetically inferior IQs. 

New York Mayor Giuliani has used the 
ideas behind the Bell Curve and another 
Manhattan Institute favorite, Fixing 
Broken Windows, to fashion the largest 
and most racially-biased homeless and 
welfare policies in U.S. history, policies 
which culminated in the forced labor 
schemes and false arrests of countless 
homeless people in New York City. 

Not incidentally, Casey worked closely 
with Allen Dulles to bring former top 
level Nazis involved in the Holocaust and 
Eugenics to the United States following 
WW II and installing them in the busi- 
ness, medical and intelligence sectors of 


to decapitate a vandal who awaits the 


blow, kneeling, his hands bound but still 
clutching a can of beer. In the back- 
ground, his fellow miscreants, tied in a 
bundle, are consigned to the flames of a 
bonfire. Decapitated heads of painted con- 
crete spill out of the frame and litter the 
ground. A banner scrolled across the top 
of the painting warns: “A curse upon the 
souls of those who maliciously destroy 
the efforts of others.” SNIFF is not for the 
timid or faint of heart. 

SNIFF shows: no sign of explicit politi- 
cal affiliation, but it’s no accident that its 
work appears in conjunction with the now- 
abandoned campsites of the homeless. 
SNIFF shares with the so-called “home- 
less” a need for space in which to be. Those 
who dwelled on the landfill have been dri- 
ven off, their homes torn down, their pos- 
sessions scattered. SNIFF’s work is permit- 
ted to remain because it is “only art.” It 
does not shit; eat, or fornicate. 

In the freedom the landfill still affords, 
SNIFF stages its fools’ carnival, stirs a 
silent bedlam, whoops, hollers and makes 
merry. I like to be alone with the art of 
SNIFF, the sole tourist in this temple to the 
unfamiliar. It almost seems as if SNIFF 
could care less if there’s an audience — 
why else would it have chosen this site? 

Like a matador, alone on the beach 
practicing his moves, SNIFF performs its 
pantomime and bows to the imaginary 
crowd. “Hurrah,” say the birds, interrupt- 
ing but briefly the rhythmic weeping of 
the waves lapping at the rubble. 


Postscript 

Just after this article was written, 
SNIFF decided to blow its cover and 
reveal that it is: Scott Hewitt, Scott 
Meadow, Bruce Rayburn, David Ryan, 
with the late addition of the author, who is 
hereby revealed as having been a partici- 
pant in this artful carnival. 


the U.S. government. Some of these for- 
mer Nazis later became a key — and at 
times very embarrassing — part of 
George Bush senior’s presidential cam- 
paign [See numerous Washington Post 
articles during September of 1988]. 

As we contemplate a Dumbya Bush 
presidency, let us pause to give thanks to 
the entire Bush dynasty. They have given 
us all a special Christmas present for the 
new millennium. Thanks to their efforts 
we now have an illegitimate president, a 
tainted U.S. Supreme Court, a total loss of 
confidence in the fairness of our voting 
procedures, millions of disenfranchised 
voters who were duped, excluded and 
obstructed during this election, a president 
more interested in barbecues than policy, 
and a fractious political divide between 
Americans that could ultimately lead to 
another civil war. Our politicians — many 
of whom have based their careers on 
blasting foreign governments for not hold- 
ing free and fair elections — are now the 
laughingstock of the world. 

After the inauguration, America can 
and should immediately begin the process 
of impeaching this phony and restoring at 
least a semblance of democracy to our 
land. To his résumé as a fake college stu- 
dent, AWOL Air Force pilot, fake busi- 
nessman, fake baseball team owner and 
fake governor, our Executioner-in-Chief 
can now add fake President. 

Before starting his first day on the job, 
George W. comes to the White House 
with more scandals than the Clintons have 
been accused of in their entire careers. A 
do-nothing Congress? They only have to 
do one thing to eternally justify their exis- 
tence: Impeach George W. Bush! 


Robert Lederman is a New York writer and 
president of A.R.T.LS.T. (Artists’ Response 
To Illegal State Tactics). Contact: 
ARTISTpres @ aol.com or (718) 743-3722. 
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Mercy Charities with no explicit reloca- 


tion and return protection for current ten- 
| ants [see Street Spirit, December, 2000]. 
Then, on November 28, Norse was 
arrested for presenting outgoing City 
Councilmember Katherine Beiers, a sup- 
porter of the Sleeping Ban, with the 
Golden Potty Award. Beiers got her “seat 
of honor” for refusing to put in portapot- 
ties and dumpsters in the industrial zones 
— another commitment the council made 
back in February, 1999, when 
Councilmember Krohn’s Task Force on 
Bathrooms was formed in the wake of 
their failure to end the Sleeping Ban. 
Both Norse arrests and a prior June 
13th “psychiatric hold” on activist David 
Silva — all part of ex-Mayor Sugar’s prior 
war against homeless activists — are the 
subject of legal claims against the City, 
| anticipating a lawsuit for false arrest. 
Among his first acts as mayor, 
Fitzmaurice unveiled new printed 
“Decorum” rules on each City Council 
agenda announcing restrictions on the pub- 
lic and warning “persons who disrupt” of 
“arrest and prosecution.” New policies 
being implemented by the City Clerk bar 
the media from videotaping behind the 
council dais, restricted the first three rows 
of chamber seats for special groups, and 
prohibited “unattended” tape recorders. 
Sit-In at the Mayor’s Office 
Undeterred, activists have mounted a 
City Council Coffee Klatch and Tag- 
Team Teach-In in the foyer of the City 
Council office, during business hours 
each day of the holiday season. Activists 
have kept up a low-profile lobbying 
effort, with Sleeping Ban opponents 
appearing every day with signs and fly- 


by Nate Bernhardt 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 


able Batcaves. 
ARIES (March 21- Aprii 19) 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 
wearing a hangman’s noose for a necktie. 
GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


THe HomeLess HOnOscoPe 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 

You clean up big time. In order to prevent complaints 
about littering, your local sandwich line will require a 
piece of litter in exchange for each sandwich. | 
AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 

| You will soon discover that the windows in stretch 
limos are tinted so the filthy rich can see the dirt 
poor, but the dirt poor can’t see the filthy rich. 


You will be astonished soon when you see Batman 
and Robin holding signs protesting the lack of afford- 


Sorry, Aries! Your friendly, neighborhood food line 
will run out of everything but liver & rhubarb salad. 


You will start the latest fad among street kids by 


The secret of happiness on the street is when you are 
warm and your beer is cold, not vice-versa. 


Congratulations! You will win the lottery and — for | 
the first time — use a shopping cart for shopping! 


Who says Clinton did absolutely nothing for the 
homeless? Just before leaving office, Clinton will 
proclaim February to be a National “You Don’t Have 
To Wait So Long For Your Check” Month. 


Be sure to catch those three new homeless rock groups — Blood, Sweat and Beers; 
Creedence Firewater Revival; and Three Dog Night-Shelter. ees 


Beauty is only skin deep. Too bad you can’t bring yours to the surface! 

SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 

Sunny side up! After hitchiking for 17 straight hours in the pouring rain without get- 
ting a ride, you will finally get picked up by a guy riding a motorcycle. 
SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 


Your attempt to launch a low-rent show biz career fizzles out. Jerry Springer will per- 
sonally and bodily throw you off his show for sleeping with only six people at once. 
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Still Waiting for Justice 


ers asking councilmembers to act before 
Christmas on homeless survival-issues. 

On December 13, Mayor Fitzmaurice | 
—— apparently embarrassed by the Teach- 
In’s questions and comments in front of a 
group of young students who expressed | 
sympathy with the homeless — took 
action. Fitzmaurice confronted Homeless 
Working Group activist Bernard Klitzner 
as he sat in the offices wielding a sign 
reading, “Sleeping Is Not A Crime; The 
Sleeping Ban Is a Crime.” — 

Klitzner was there daily, waiting to 
talk with City Council members about 
holding a special session to deal with the 
Shelter Emergency (officially recognized 
by the City and documented by the 
United Way Needs Assessment released 
this fall). Fitzmaurice’s answer was cold. 
He told Klitzner that he was having the 
determined activist “written up” as a 
“nuisance” for future legal action. 

Unofficial reports from the Homeless 
Person’s Health Project suggest the 
City’s homeless death toll this year will 
top last year’s count of 19 homeless dead 
in Santa Cruz. 


Please e-mail Santa Cruz City Council 
at citycouncil @ci.santa-cruz.ca.us or phone 
them at 831-420-5017. The message is sim- 
ple: End the Sleeping and Blanket Bans 
NOW! 

[For the history of the struggle to end 
the Sleeping Ban in Santa Cruz since the 
November, 1998, elections see Street 
Spirit, January, 1999-December, 2000.] 

For more information, or to contact the 
authors, write: Homeless United for 
Friendship & Freedom, 309 Cedar St. PMB 
14B, Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

Phone: (831) 423-HUFF 

Fax: (831) 429-8529 

E-mail: Wmnofstl @cruzio.com 
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Nonproft Execs Get 
Rich Off Homelessness 


from page two 


Corcoran State Prison. 

“TJ know our CEO has-been criticized 
for his salary, as have those in other non- 
profits,” Canter said. “I think they should 
be evaluated on a case-by-case basis. I 
think nonprofits should be held account- 
able.” ” 

Asked about Atamipora’ s major league 
salary, Debbie Lowis, vice president of 
administration, told us the money is well 
sper Acampora’s quarter-million salary 

“is a bargain... for a $50 million organi- 
zation.” (Walden, however, has a budget 
of less than $22 million.) 

“In order to attract officers in the non- 
profit world, I think you have to provide 
comparable salaries just as you would in a 
for-profit organization,” Canter opines. 
Acampora’s salary, and most of Walden’s 
budget comes from the public trough in 
the form of state and city funds. The rest 
comes from donations. (“We never ask for 
donations,” says Canter.) 

Walden’s budget for fiscal year 1998, 
according to, IRS filings, totaled 
$21,895,832. How much does Walden do 
‘for, its clients: on, almost,$22.million? By 
‘Canter’s estimates, “Walden House'reach- 
‘és between 8000 and, 10,000 individuals 


-each year through direct services and case, 


management services. On average, 52 per- 
cent of program participants successfully 
complete an “episode” of treatment — 
episodes defined as a specific Walden 
House program, i-e., 90-day care, etc. Of 
those who successfully complete treat- 
ment, 75 percent remain clean and sober, 
-crime-free and have secure housing Six 
‘months after treatment.” 

And what of the remaining 25 percent? 


“Unfortunately,..1 it’s. unclear_as.these.peo-.... 
ple have not ‘responded to the follow up” ~ 


surveys,” Canter replies. “This could be 
attributed to this being a very transitional 
population and the lack of affordable 
housing forces them out of the city or Bay 
Area > 

The surveys to which Canter refers are 
written or telephone follow-ups conducted 
by Walden staffers at six- and twelve- 
month intervals after a client completes a 
program. Its questions pertain to sobriety, 
employment, and housing. “Many people 
who come through Walden House don’t 
‘remain homeless,” maintains Canter. 

Judging by the S.F. Health Department 
audit of Walden for FY ‘98, $13.1 million 
of its budget is devoted to salaries and 
benefits, by far the largest slice of the pie. 

The program in 1998 spent $398,000 on 
“client costs.” What, exactly, constitutes a 
client cost? According to Vida Jalali, fiscal 
director for Walden, they cover BART and 
MUNI passes for Walden-related transport 
(to and from sites, group meetings, doctor 
appointments), ID cards provided by the 
DMYV, lab fees for blood tests and urinaly- 
sis, medication bought over the counter and 
by prescription, supplies for educational or 
vocational training, in-house and field trip 
activities (including reunions in adolescent 
facilities), and group counseling. Walden 
even takes the tab for cable fees, snacks 
and materials for holiday activities (like 
decorations for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas). 

“All costs are to the clients’ direct ben- 
‘efit,” maintains Jalali. “That’s why the 
‘auditors group this under ‘client costs.” 
She also insists that other items in the 
budget, such as consultant and profession- 
al services, transportation and vehicle 
costs, and printing and silk-screening sup- 
plies, are for services provided to clients. 

“All of our growth in recent years,” 
adds Canter, “is in incarcerated treatment. 
These prison-based treatment programs do 

“not require additional client cost expendi- 
tures. All participants are in-custody, all 


“WILLIE PUPPE TEER 


: Art by CARAEGIS/Harvey 


The mayor of San Francisco uses his underlings like a puppetmaster to beputle the public while homelessness ahs “Sie 


needs are provided for by the institution.” 


$ $ $ 


- Catholic Charities, one of the city’s 
biggest homeless-focused nonprofits, is 
busy cleaning its own house in the wake 
of widely-reported expense account scan- 
~dals-Ater the-charec-cerd- shenenie oes 
former ‘orchid Fraak Hudson; “Whic. Laks 
resulted in his ouster and a massive 
decline in donations for the organization 
— the nonprofit has hired Brian Cahill as 
interim CEO. Cahill recently sent out a 
mass-mail apology to the organization's 
donors for the “violation of stewardship” 
by the previous regime. The mailing cites 
the damage-control measures the nonprof- 
it has taken, including firing executive 
officers and eliminating several lavishly 
compensated executive positions. 

“We’re a responsible nonprofit 


agency,” says Cahill, “providing services 


to a very vulnerable community through 
donations, through government money 
that requires us to be really good stewards 
of other people’s money. That means low 
overhead. That means all money goes 
where it’s supposed to go. They’re not 
supposed to go to fancy restaurants.” 

Cahill also finds other expenses — like 
the $134,000 spent on travel and 
$250,000 on conferences — “totally 
unjustifiable.” In Hudson’s day, Catholic 
Charities execs would get approval for jet 
rides and hotel stays from fellow man- 
agers; now those expenses must be 
approved by the group’s board of direc- 
tors. An investigative report by the board 
has been sent to the state Attorney 
General’s office, confirming reports of 
runaway spending. 

The news of Hudson’s poverty pimp- 
ing was leaked to the media by disgrun- 
tled staffers, who according to rumor, 
wore latex gloves while photocopying 
damning documents for the press. “I don’t 
know any details,” responded Cahill when 
asked about the whistle-blowers, “but 
whoever did that ought to be commended. 
I think they showed real courage and 


~ commitment to the organization.” 


The organization, meanwhile, will con- 
tinue to operate Guerrero House, a 17-bed 
facility for otherwise homeless young 
folks that was slated for closure before 
Hudson left. Tere Brown, Operations 


Director for Family and Children’s 
Services, has high hopes for Catholic 
Charities’ reorganization: “I think it’s ter- 
rific. It’s a great change. It takes us back 
to what we do.” 

“T would have done some things differ- 


Sears x mused Hudson about his trail of 


id ultimate, 


eek nt ae 


personal level, I would not have allowed 
myself to be subjected to unjustified criti- 
cism. But I wouldn’t call them regrets, I 
would call them lessons learned. People 
for their own reasons like to say nasty 
things. But I don’t hold any animosity 
toward anybody.” 


$ $ $ 


While the city can’t decide exactly how 
many residents are homeless, or how much 
money is being spent to help them, our 
local bureaucrats can provide some fairly 
telling information. A look at the internal 
documents of the Mayor’s Office of 
Housing is quite illuminating. The untold 
millions San Francisco spends each year 
on “people-fixing” programs — drug 


rehab, job training, mental health help, etc. 


— are bound to go, in large part, to waste. 

That’s because the city is refusing to 
get to the root of homelessness: a severe 
lack of housing. Over the past ten years, 
the population of this crowded little town 
has exploded by some 75,000 people, 
increasing from 723,959 in 1990 to an 
estimated 799,000 today. That decade saw 
a net housing gain of 6,614 units — next 
to nothing — according to reports from 
the Mayor’s Office of Housing. 

Add to that the mass infusion of well- 
paid dot-commers which has — to restate 
the obvious — driven rents for the few 
available apartments into the stratosphere. 
Thanks to the high tech boom, San 
Francisco’s median household income has 
surged from a 1990 level of $33,481 to a 
current high of $50,000, meaning home- 
less folks trying to get off the streets are 
locked in a Darwinian battle for super- 
scarce shelter with a burgeoning caste of 
upper-crusters. Any bets as to who’s win- 
ning that contest? 

“San Francisco has the tightest and most 
expensive housing market [in California],” 
acknowledges Marcia Rosen, head of the 
housing office. “The problem is bad all 
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he glides into not-just parties 
minuets of wealth, glorious galas’ 
where he does business with charm 


willie speaks through george 
doesn’t move his lips, 

plays the planning commission 
like he’s tickling ivories 

tips his fedora and takes a bow 
he sings the songs the audience 
wants to hear 

overtures to big business 
sonatas for the sunset district 
a medley for the mission 

codas for the castro 

and bald-headed charisma for all 


drum roll 
da mayor. 


A collective poem written in a creative writing 
class taught by Ben Clarke at Raising Our Voices. 


over, but the city response is that we 
devote over $100 million a year to afford- 
able housing development.” 

But, as the housing office admits in its 
Year 2000 Consolidated Plan, that money 
hasn’t made a dent. And when it comes to 
building housing specifically for homeless 
people and others labeled “extremely low- 
income” by the federal government, the 
city has failed miserably. Since 1996, the 
local government has built a whopping 73 
units for homeless and very poor folks, a 
number that includes 50 temporary shelter 
beds. Only 102 more units are in the 
pipeline, though according to the plan 
more than 12,000 homeless nota need a 
permanent place to live. 

There seems to be a sort of cognitive 
dissonance looming over San Francisco 
City Hall. Sure, it’s crucial to help street- 
dwelling people conquer their demons — 
whatever they may be. But to spend mil- 
lions treating homeless people’s maladies, 
only to leave them without the possibility 
of finding reasonably-priced shelter, is an 
exercise in futility. 
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